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ABSTRACT 



This report is a limited overview inU informal appraiskil of the 
Miinpower Developr.ent and Training Act and its ame dmonts since 1962. It 
is neither an exhaustive treatncnt of the literature nor of the research 
and evaluation effort which has accoir.panied the training program. In 
another smaller context, the study attempts to treat the vocational edu- 
cation prograra and the dcvclopnent of its legislation and administration. 
Essentially, the targeted readership of the report is the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education (NACVE) , the Congress, and the vocational 
education coir^uniiv at large. The dozen years of manpower training from 
flDTA to the recently enacted Comprehensive Euploywent and Training Act 
(CF.TA) of 1973 aiivl a parallel chronology of legislative history of voca- 
tional education since 1963 nake opportune the general nature of the study, 
its inplications, and recommendations for the future. 

The turbulence of social, economic, and technological forces of the 
decade of the sixties are reflected dramatically in the provisions and 
adnlnlstration of manpower training legislation enacted by Congress. 
There is a rich body of literature, lai:^ely the work of economists, on 
the training and its evaluation. Generally, most observers agree that 
improvements have been made in the program as experience was gained. 
Interestingly, infonral attempts at cooperation among many training 
agencies have been more successful than forriial efforts at working together. 

Tlie most severe critics of manpower training programs stress the 
crucial need for coordination at the national level. This criticism is 
uidoibttdly dut to the overlapping and duplication of programs and 
services on the parts of numerous agencies in the manpower training and 
poverty programs. Tlie perfection of coordinating mechanisrs* like CA^TS 
is held up as desirable and exemplary by the tianpower community. Vott 
reports of state manpower councils reflect strong conct-rn for uniform, 
i.inely reporting and for the establishment of sound criteria for evalu- 
ation. 

Tills report does not duplicate in even a snail way the ongoing re- 
search and reporting of Project Baseline. An examination of Baseline's 
data and information was made, erpecially that contained in the 1972 and 
1973 volumes, alonp, with a more exacting investigation of its files of 
reports from state nanpower groups, Con.lunior.s and recommendations of 
both volumes of Learning a Livlnp Across the Nation , the two publications 
of Project Baseline, are summarized in this report. 

There appears to be a general feeling that the manpower training 
effort was well worth the national expenditure in terms of the welfare 
of trainees and benefactors. Some writers view the twelve years of 
development as a period of trial and ex}.erliT.entai:ioii which predicate a 
more perfect system. There have been very desirable spillovers from the 
manpower trainJnft effort to the system of vocational education and vice 
versa. Vocational edtcators, especially at the state and local levels, 
have i)rovidcJ facilities, personnel, and expertise in the conduct of man- 
power proHr.ins — particularly through institutional trai.iing. It is h*ghly 
itiportant that the future effort retain these rhararterfstics as CKTA 
embarks upon a period of transition from MDTA under the new revenue shar- 
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ing flavor of funding and local determination, and as the legislation and 
performance of vocational education are examined in overaicht. 

The dozen years of I!DTA have created a new profession of "man- 
powerists," Hopefully, it will provide btrong leadership in t'l^ tot.ii 
effort to create new opportunities for huwan developnent. Such an 
effort of necessity should shed the many constraint's of attachutents to 
bureaus and agencies to meet taore effectively the training needs of our 
citizens. The profesrion of vocational ed cation also muat continue its 
social forward thrust for its program benefactors at the secondary r.nd 
post-secondary levels in keeping with social, economic, and political 
needs. In nheir ovn m.ique roles. Congress and the rJational Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education can reinforce and ^nplenent professional 
rt'hourrcs In the development of national manpower policy wiiich would 
provide lor persons and groups as need- d wf.th e nirii um of red tape and 
proi.'.r.ir; constraints. 
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PROLOGUE TO A HATIOHAL DILUHIA 



"If I only could get a Job! Or If only 1 could get layself some job 
training!" Pity the plight of the young West Virginian literally scratch- 
ing out a grubby existence for his fam'ly in an abandoned coal nine. And 
this in Ajnerica! 

Whatever one*8 walk in Ufr, one cannot forget the Impact of a rec«nt 
Chrictnins television docunentary which spotted the desperation of 'hie 
man. And his clty-dwelllng counterpart is perhaps worse off. Affluent 
America wishes that the inuge would go away, but sonwhow the bad dream 
persistently stays on — as it should for our deterroined action to resolve 
it. 

In the current economic tune of the times, we hush the w^rd "reces- 
sion" as if dodging the ugliness of the word would dispel the condition. 
And soffie of us have good reason to remeo^er a foriaer national predicament 
when not only a recession prevailed, but the coinage of the man on the 
street, "... the slump had hit the depression!" No doubt, the man (or 
woman) out of a job is caught in his personal recession* If he or she Is 
untrained, unskilled, and uneducated— the "slump" has hit depression. 
With all of our social overtures of the past half century and our pro- 
nouncements for the welfare of Americans, our progress is, indeed, small 
in comparison to need* 

Fifty years ago, the n»n on the street did not look to government 
intervention to get him a job. He looked move to a way of life which wa; 
couched in the "free enterprise" system and the work ethic. But govern- 
ment did step in in a variety of ways. If our men^ries fail us, we need 
not read deeply or long to discover contemporary advocates of WPA and 
SYA, or other throwbacks to the original acronyms of the Mew Deal. 

Soothsayers of the seventies continue to look for wMpping hoys. 
Invariably they single out education for the spanking. Wliether or not 
all Americans ever did accept the notion of public education for every- 
one — and it is debatable that they did— the ideal has clouded. The hope 
of educational opportunity for all has been dimmed by arguments concern- 
ing its relationship to j-roperty taxes and court attempts to clarify fine 
distinctions between "schooling" and education as guarantiees of the U.S. 
Constitution. The public school and the educational profession have their 
democratic roots in elitism. They resent governmental interference and 
the portend that a dual or multiple educational track will be set up in 
the public school. 

The roadbed for the dual track was laid far back in our educational 
history. There should be little wonder at the action of the federal 
government, particularly with tlat of the Congress, in education and 
especially In vocational education aid manpower, the focus of this report. 
Dramatic social forces of the 1960s caused Congress to shore up vocational 
education legislation and draft numerous bills and provisions for manpower 
development. There have been very positive benefits tc Americans as a 
result of vocational and manpower legislation, although neither has been 
fully and objectively assessed. Adequate appraisal remains a challenge 
of the future— In the eyes of the benefactors of the legislation. 
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There are dim rays of hope for the forgotten Aiwsrican In th« ^nhi^.,^ 

ToTel y1a«"'J:alnr%\'^" ^ "^J^*'^ 'evelop^^^t'Seerlhr a 
the Seat V?;*.l^fr J ?? J*"* ^^"^^ forsaken, displaced counterpart of 
tne West Virginian still is praying for a job or for lob tralfuL t-hl 
pcvcrty stricken young black ««an or Puerto Rica^ is wo«e of f and .h! 
rrfe'i^yinp!!'' ^" ^^P^"^"" "rLlI^ans' tt 
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INTKODUCTKni 



This report is an overvlcw-»«an informal appralBal of progress and 
problens of cianpowcr training* It is neither statistical nor exhaustive? 
in its treatment t althou{;h it calls upon data» however inconclusive and 
incomplete they are to educators, economists, and researchers* Specin- 
cally, vhat are the gains and losses of the >lAnpower I>eveloptnent and 
Training Act of IT ? and its various amendments, and irtiat are thv percept 
tions of those gains and losses? }fore important, what arc the general 
strengths and liiritations of the manpower program, particularly the 
irstitutional aspect of it? Admittedly, perceptions of thJs rxturc tend 
to shape up as attitudes of ^hin substance to researchers. On the other 
hand, experience of better than a decade should have a firm attitudinal 
base, if it is not watered down by hiu£ ard Jurisdictional zeal. No 
doubt, there was strong Congressional attitude and intent in the framing 
of IIDTA for many social and economical reasons, lioreover. Congress re^ 
vised its intent and attitude with successive amendments. Wliy this was 
done needs to be answered. 

Three parameters of the assessment should be made clear. However 
intangible and sometimes nebulous to document, what are the perceptions 
of Congrt^ss? What is the ^ittitudc of education, specifically vocational 
educa t ion and its frank spokenan. The National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional EduCwCicn? What has been the spillover of the marpwcr training 
effort to vocational education and vice versa? Renardless of the intimate 
relationship and philosophical kinship which should have existed in the 
characteristics of manpower and vocational education legislation designed 
and implemented during the same period of time, what have been the accom- 
pl Ishnents? 

The most severe criticism against manpower and vocati<'naI programs 
is the extent of ovtfrlap and duplication. It holds strong Congressional 
concern for the* results of pao^ r»anpowi'r programs and motivates future 
program direction. The unpalatable criticism today is subdued in a more 
genteel expression which is found in the literature of n^npowcr, employ- 
ment, and vocational edtjcatior— coordination. Few topics are treated at 
greater length and with warmer energy than the coordination theme, but 
the application is intended for all levels of the program. 

Our national manpower<-education-*training*counselinc pro-* 
gras; t cs dev<^loped, tragically, into a CK^nstrous bureaucratic 
tangle. Sin^c a new era in vocational education was launched 
in our land by ijartca^e in 1962 of the historic Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, our politicians have strung together a 
hopelessly complicated patchwork of vocational education efforts. 

So bnfuc^dling has the patchwork become that federal agen* 
cics are now actually issuing special ''reference guides" to 
help observers sort out the different job training programs. 
New a^c^ncy nfter new ar,em'y also is being superimposed on the 
vocational tangle, supposedly ^o coordinate the many pro- 
grams or to provide ''one stop^ information services to baffled 
seekers of training and em.ployment. 




One est irate is that there are more than three dozen 
different federal iuan*^over prcgraira in opera tion-»«aic^d at 
various groups ranging from teenage dropouts to the elderly 
poor, retired fan^rs, migrant workers, slum dwellers, ex- 
nilitary servicet^n, the physically, s^ntally, vocationally 
and '^socially*' handicapped. 

Beyond its implications for manpower training, the more ardent 
disciples of coordination urge a new hon^ base for vocational education 
other than the Office of Education at federal ^ud state levels. 

This overview and limited appraisal coimaissioned as a supplemen- 
tary report to Project Baseline's Volume III of Learning a Living Across 
the Nat l^^n prepared for the National ^Jvisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation (NACVE), Project Baseline's investigation and this evaluation are 
focused for the specific attention of the Council, the vocational educa-^ 
tion community at large, and the masters of Congress « Perhaps Baselxne's 
authors stiite the function of this supplementary report most succinctly 
as follows: 

The supplefl^ntary report dealing with manpower programs 
will probe into all of the sensitive areas, not to support 
or discredit any particular point of view, but to establish 
as much as possible of the factual picture. It will contain 
the results of two years' research by the Baseline staff, 
additional research by the autlor for the specific purposes 
noted above, and a variety of materials drawn from the body 
of literature available. It is ^intended to be informative 
and analytical.^ 



^Sylvia Porter, "'Alphabet Soup' Manpower Snare," Boston Herald 
Traveler , July 22, 1969, p. 5. 

2 

Arthur M. Lee, and Robert Sartin, Learning a Living Across the 
Nation: Project Baseline^ Second National Report . Vul. II (Flagstaff? 
Northern Arizona University, November, 1973), p. 361* 
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CHAPTER I 



A DCZEN YEARS FROM ^fDTA TO CETA—A RESUME AND COMMENTARY 

Viewing history and legislative development, son^ of the inadequacies 
of manpower training may be overcome in the Coiiq[>rehensive Employn^t and 
Training Act (CETA) of 1973. Although it is not the intent of this re* 
port to treat CETA in any length , its rec^t pasa^^ge accents concern over 
its implementation. And there is considerable apprehension of the transi- 
tion from MDTA to CETA. But these are the days of revenue sharing, con- 
solidation grants, and the soft sell to local commirdties to determine 
their own needs and action programs, lliere Is ample historical evidence 
for both sides of the federal intervention^local determination argum^t, 
forgetting for a monent the role of state governs^nt upon whose doorstep 
some political writers forecast a new ascendency to pmrer. With CETA, 
Congress again has taken initiative and action. And there is an inter^t- 
ing sidelight taking place in the wings—review and oversight bearings on 
vocational education. To what extent will CETA and its provisions, espe- 
cially for the institutional aspects of training, preempt or at least 
influence the next stage of vocational legislation for 197S and beyond? 
The legislation for both progran^ since 1962 has run an interesting, 
often hectic and dramatic, parallel course. Son^ writers characterize 
the dozen years of manpower and poverty legislation as "patchwork'* of a 
turbulent society and economy. Quite possibly, they have taken their 
cues from older historians who have used the same term in describing the 
development of vocational legislation since 1917. Nonetheless, "people's 
needs" have become the dominant theme of legislation for both programs. 
With due respect for the intent of Congress, as any eKperienced educator 
knows, a recognition of and dedication to personal needs has posed com- 
plex problems for the educational process. This fact may account for 
most of the uncertainty, apprehension, and mixed feelings about the 
relative sucess and limitations of the manpower training program over 
recent years. 

A HISTORICAL CAPSULE OF MANP(»JER TrtAINING LEGISLATION 

In this brief overview, the breadth of manpower legislation may be 
arbitrarily grouped into three categories; (1) vocational education; 
(2) manpower training ^d development; and (3) poverty. Although the 
three fs^ interrelated in many ways, by themselves they are distinctly 
separate. Legislative antecedents prior to the 1960s are different and 
generally reflect changing conditions and crises in the national society 
and economy since shortly after the turn of the century. Ruttenburg tem^ 
at least some of the antecedents as a "legislative base." 

The legislative base of the programs administered by the 
Manpower Adminstration is made up of five separate pfecest 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, establishing the federal-state 
Employn^nt Service system; the Fitzgerald Act of 1937, estab- 
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lishing a national apprenticeship policy; the (ianpower Develop* 
Tnent and Training Act of 1962 » providing occupational and skill 
training, manpower research^ experimental and d^ionstratlon 
programs t and other related manpower services; the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 , providing employment and training 
opportunities for the poor; anc! tVe Social Security Act of 
19 35 9 with its amendments, author izlr^^ the unemployment 
Insurance system, providing the funding base for the Employ- 
ment Service operations, and, as ac^nded in 1967, authorizing 
a new program of work incentives for welfare recipients.^ 

The legal flavor of the sixties is describe in another source: 

'Hie relatively brief experience with manpower programs during 
the 1960s must be viewed as experimental; hence, the limited 
success of these tools heretofore does not preclude reliance 
on them in the future* From the many trials and failures 
experienced during the past decade, lessons were learned, 
services were improved, and new options were provided for 
disadvantaged persons, especially blacks, to improve their 
abilities and thus gain entry into the maiiistream economy* 
In n^ny cases, manpower programs offer a second chance to 
those who failed in, or were failed by, the educational 
system and for those whose skills have been eroded by 
techrologicnl change* As more knowledge is gained about 
the needs of particular individuals and about the effec-* 
tiveness of particular services or combination of services 
in meeting these needs, the manpower programs may become an 
alternative for those who do not succeed in the regular 
school system. The experience gained from the manpower 
programs may also help the regular school system to avoid 
many mistakes. 

Congressional Quarterly's chapter, "Vocational Education and Worker 
Training," for the period 1945-1964 presents a workable synthesis of the 
legislation, and it is siamnarized as follows: 

Vocational Education 

1917* Sm'th-Hughes Act authorized grants to the states for 
vocational education below the college level. 

1917-46. Several additional laws supplementing the Smith-^Hughes 
Act. (George-Reed Act of 1929, George-Ellzey Act of 
1934, George-Dean Act of 1936, all of which provided 
additional funds for vocational education. All of these 
were superseded by the George-Barden Act of 1946.) 



^Stanley H. Kuttenberg, ^lanpower Challenge of the 1970^s: Institu- 
tions and Social Change (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1970), p. 11. 

2 

S. A. Levitan, G. L. Mangum, and 0. R. Marshall, Human Resources 
and Labor Markets (New York: Harper and Row, 1972), p. 576. 
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1956. 



Health Amendn^nts Act for practical nurse training^ and 
the Fisheries Trades Act for training for the fishing 
industry. 



1958. 



The National Defense Education Act^ specifically Title 
VIII for the training of highly skilled technicians for 
the national defense. 



1961. 



Extended grants for practical nurse training and for 
Title VIII of t\c NDEA. 



1963. 



Vocational Education Act which established new and expanded 
vocational education programs. 



Worker Training and Retraining 



196I-C2. Hie Area Redevelopsaent Act authorized special job training 
programs for workers in economically decayed areas of the 
country. 



The Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 sought 
to retrain workers with obsolete skills for new jobs. 

The Trade Expansion Act (1962) provided special training 
for workers losing jobs because of foreign competition. 

The Public Welfare Amendments (1962) authorized spe'^-tal 
community training efforts to helo persons dependent on 
relief to become self "supporting,. 



The focus of this report on manpower training necessarily delimitH 
treatment of vocational education and poverty legislation. All three of 
the movements have a strong comiron ground, however , in the dramatic events » 
social and economic forces , and scientific and technological advances 
of the past decade. One wonders at the dexterity of Congress to leap 
from one crisis to another » with many issiics in conflict and simultane- 
ously demanding immediate attention and relief. New social legislation 
was enacted and auunded as needs justified. 

In the 1960s unemployment caused by automation and limited job 
opportunities for sume in the midst of plenty were factors contribut- 
ing to the rampant unrest which crested in rioting and crime on the 
streets. Unemployed and disadvantaged youth were classified ^*potevtxal 
d>niamite." Racial confrontations ignited in both northern and southern 
communities. Any group^ any program^ or any project that smacked of the 
"establishment*^ seemed doomed. As Daniel Moynihan put it in 1970^ the 
United States ^'exhibits the qualities of an individual going through a 
nervous breakdown." Consequently^ one views with astoniSiiment the long 
list of "people-centered" legislation, moreover, its appraisal. 



Congress and the Nation (Washington: Congressional Quarterly, 



Inc., 1965, pp. 1220-22. 
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The past five years have been a period of Intensive social 
experimentation characterized by a new sensitivity to old problems 
of hunan distress, Tlicugh the underlying factors contributing to 
tinemployn^nty poverty, and other social ills were closely inter- 
woven, the administration and Congress reacts separately to 
each problem on a pieceo^al basis. Nus^rous programs were 
inaugurated but with little consi* tsration to their interaction* 
Newly emphasized needs sparkei Idu'as which were translated into 
legislation with rarely a pause for intermediate steps of analysis 
and pretesting. The pattern, typical of a period of Innovation, 
requires no apology. It has produced administrative confusion, 
duplication, gaps, and overlaps; it has also de&K)nstrated the 
relative effectiveness of various approaches; and it has served 
people whose needs were, and are, current and pressing* 

Ellis in an unpublished work in 1973 on federal manpower programs 
presents a concise digest of eleven progrmns and their relative enroll^ 
ment magnitude: 

Work Incentive Program (WIN) : 117,500 enrollment, provides job 
training for employable welfare recipients; largest percentage 
of women enrollees (60%) • 

MDTA/OJT ; 60,000 enrollment, helps unemploy^ to gain Job skills 
and the under^ployed to upgrade skills through on«*the^job train- 
ing. 

Jobs Optional Progrim (JOP) g 15,3(X) enrollment, on-the-job train- 
ing program administered by state OJT agencies. 

Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) : 17,800 enrollment. 
National Alliance of Businessmen encourages private firms to hire 
disadvantaged individuals for whom the government pays the cost of 
training and supportive services. 

MDTA/ Ins t it ut lonal : 38,000 enrollment, training for the unemployed 
and underemployed through classroom-type instruction. Contracts may 
be given to educational institutions so certified by state depart- 
ments of eduaatlon. Certification may also be made in a similar 
manner for the 1000 MDTA "Skill Centers." 

Public Service Careers : 21,200 enrollment, in which local, state, 
and federal agencies hire disadvantaged irorkers for public service 
jobs that are permanent in character. 



U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Vocational Educations The Bridge Between Man and Hla Motk ^ Notes and 
Working Papers Concerning the Administration of Programs Authorized 
Under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, Public Law 88-210 as Amended, 
United States Senate, 90th Congress, 2nd Session, 1968, p. 343. 
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Public Employment Program (PEP) s 135,000 enrollment, operating 
under Emergency DttployiMnt Act with expiration in 1973. States and 
localities receive federal funds to hire unemployed and underemployed 
for a wide range of community service jobs with expectation that the 
individuals will be absorbed by state and local governments under 
their own funding or by an expanded economy « 

Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) ; 24,900 enrollment, provides 
one-stop services in manpower at^ related programs for disadvantaged 
persons who live in high unemployment areas. It may give only Job 
placement services, or pre^ vocational orientation, or refer to on- 
the-job or institutional training, as need is determined. 

Job Corps : 22,400 enrollment, residential program of human renewal 
and work readiness through remedial and skill training for disadvan- 
taged young men and women ages 16 throu^ 21. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) : a program for botn in- and out- 
of-school youth aged 14 through 21 to help them stay in school, 
return to school, or get work experience. Enrollment Includes 
largest number of women when the summer youth programs are com- 
bined. 

Operation Mainstream : 29,300 enrollment, pay older workers in 
small towns and rural areas to work on public improv^ent projects. 

Proper perspective, Ellis continues, for comparison with vocational 
and technical education programs dictates that the manpower programs are 
not synonymouns with the former. She notes that only a small percentage 
of the federal dollar goes for skill training, and abaut twenty percent 
of the $3.3 billion per year, or approximately $700 million, is for 
institutional training, which provides job skill instruction and remeiL'al 
education in vocational schools. Of the $700 million, however, more than 
half of it goes for subistence allowances, leaving about $320 million 
for institutional training. She concludes her general analysis with the 
fact that the largest part of the manpower financing, nearly fifty-five 
percent, is for various forms of work support including work orientation 
for persons with limited ©(nployment experience, the underwriting of wages 
for temporary public employment for adults unable to find regular jobs, 
and for youth with little work experience.^ 

Very revealing to the development of both vocational education 
and manpower legislation and their accompanying political strength is 
Ruttex^erg's description and analysis. He perceives MDTA as the 
cornerstone of the manpower legislative framework and its successive 
amendments of 1963, 1965, and 1968 keeping pace with the changing 
economic scene and shifting national priorities. The cornerstone, he 
indicates, has proved to be one of the most useful and flexible laws 
ever written. 



^Mary L. Ellis, "Federal Manpower Programs." (unpublished paper, 
Washington: Technical Education Research Centers, 1973), pp. 3-6. 

^Ibid ., pp. 6-8. 



Compared to other legislative programs for social and 
economic goals » the growth of MDTA has been accomplished quite 
painlessly. There has been acceptance of the need to shift 
purpose and scope to meet urgent national needs; in fact, 
manpower training legislation has enjoyed strong support from 
both sides of the aisle. The struggle has been over adminis- 
tration and impl^entatlon— a struggle that began with the 
first discussions in 1961 and 1962 and is still going on. 

And now CETA. Quite passively and without its traditional adroitness 
for the stewardship of vocational education, the National Advisqry Council 
on Vocational Education reported that the passage o€ the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973 will eliminate the numerous 
categorical programs and 10,000 contracts of MDTA. Instead, it will 
authorize grants to about 530 local and prime sponsors who will plan aad 
operate their programs to meet local needs. Five percent of the funds 
available to prime sponsors will go to state vocational education boards. 
The house Con^ittee which drafted the new bill appeared to have at least 
some sensitivity to the vocational education system, but it was a token 
gesture. 

Vocational Education is an important instrument of man* 
power policy and the committee is convinced that an effective 
manpower program requires the effective utilization of the 
vocational education system. The committee is aware that such 
effective utilization has not at all times been the rule in 
the past and has provided for special grants to state voca- 
tional education boards to provide vocational education and 
services in areas served by local prime sponsors. These 
funds may be utilized only by agreement between the state 
vocational education board and the local prime sponsor, 
and the Committee expects that these agreements will provide 
a foundation for fruitful cooperation between the manpower 
and vocatimal education system.^ 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education's newsletter 
relates that CETA will establish a National Commission for Manpower 
Policy to study duplication of manpower training programs. The publi- 
cation contends that the House Committee took into account the current 
structure of government, with ito inevitable Jurisdictional anomalies aitd 
bureaucratic concerns, institutional rivalries, and conflicts, which will 
not be remedied except over a long period of time. Meanwhile, the Com- 
mittee has authorized son^ means of working around these obstacles toward 
the goal of a more coherent national manpower policy. 

Unfortunately, the bill further perpetuates dualism between manpower 
training and education and sets it in concrete. '^Certainly," the House 
Committee continues, "the Secretary of HEW, after consulting with the 
Office of Education, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration, and other agencies within his 
Department having a concern for manpower policy, should be able to make a 
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major contribution in coordinating these programs and services with those 
financed under this legislation." The "struggle" between administration 
and implementation, which Ruttenberg aptly cites, Is indeed a pivotal con- 
cern. Tucked away in a Committee Report of the bill, it is interesting to 
note the dissenting views of Congressx^n William D. Ford and Lloyd Meeds 
and Congresswoman Patsy T. Mink: 

Actually this legislation is a hodgepodge of coi^romises 
that mean nothing, and will be so complicated to administer that 
the present Administration will continue on its merry way with 
the present Manpower Revenue Sharing (which they are now calling 
MRP — Manpower Reform Program) and by hook or crook fit this legis- 
lation into the present guidelines. The extension of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, and the Emergency Employtitent Act is 
a better alternative and Congress then would have retained sat^ 
control over the funds. ^ 

In summary, this report's historic capsule of manpower legislation 
from the federal level to the client for whom the services are rendered is 
, aptly presented in a chart designed by Kruger in Figure 1.*" He considers 
it a complex maze in which the client may well be confused. 



TARGET POPULATIONS 

Kruger* s "client" at the bottom of the maze is the target of the leg- 
islation. Regardless of the volumes which wjuld be necessary to describe 
adequately the nature of the target grot^), for purposes of this report the 
broad definition cited in Project Baseline's 1972 report is appropriate. 

The target populations toward which federal vocational 
education and manpower training funds are directed are persons 
needed for employment by business and industry, persons whose 
skills have beconte obsolete, high school students, school drop- 
outs, post high school students, adults who need to upgrade their 
skills or learn new ones, students with special educational handi- 
caps, everyone who needs the opportunity for education, training, 
and work. It would hardly be possible to reach everyone identi- 
fied in the vocational education and manpower legislation of the 
1960s, but for nearly one billion dollars annually there would 
be an impact. 



^U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Education and l^bor. Comprehen- 
sive Manpower Act of 1973 , Report together with Minority, Supplemental, 
Additional, and Dissenting Views, United States House of Representatives, 
93rd Congress, 1st Session, 1973, p. 81. 

^^Daniel H. Kruger, "Statement Before the Select Subcommittee on 
Labor, House Committee on Education and Labor." (unpublished report. School 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, Michigan Stale University, February 
23, 1972). p. 3. 

^Urthur M. Lee, and Robert Sartin, Learning a Living A cross the 
Nation; Project Baseline. First National Report . Vol. I (Flagstaff; 
Northern Arizona University, November 1972), p. 418. 
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Impact data on target populations Is the purpose of another concurrent 
supplementary report of Project Baseline. Project Baseline^s report of 
1972 indicated that nine million students were enrolled in vocational 
education. Of these, nineteen percent were blacks , six percent were 
Spanish-surnaned Americans, 0.7 percent were Orientals, 0.5 percent were 
American Indians, and the r^aainder was largely Caucasian or of Europe in 
descent. Datn show that blacks, American Indians, and Orientals com- 
prised a higher percentage of enrollments than their representation in the 
total U.S. population. By a ratio of five to four, more females than 
males were receiving vocational education, although the majority was 
enrolled in non-wage-^earning consumer and homemaking programs. Thirteen 
percent of the total enrollment were disadvantaged persons; 1.9 percent 
were handicapped. 

In the WTA programs, thirty-t\ra percent of the trainees were blocks, 
2.5 percent were American Indians, aid 0.5 percent were Orientals. In 
another comparison, the programs of the &:onomic Opportunity Act (EOA) in 
1970-71 show an enrollment of which 44.8 percent were blacks, 2.3 percent 
were American Indians, and 0.3 percent were Orientals. 

Project Baseline also reports that in 1970-71 better than one-third 
(thirty-ei^t percent) of all high school students were reported to be 
enrolled in federally supported vocational education programs. 

Tf the target here is every student ^ the achievement 
rate is more than sixty percent short. Whether those who 
are enrolled are the ones who n^d the training most canrot 
be determined, but indications point to an assumption that 
most of them are. In manpower programs the satsts. assumption 
can be made.^^ 



However, the Project Baseline report indicates strong reservations 
about the impact of federally supported programs, both vocational and 
manpower, on the target populations. There are criticisim on both sides 
of the fence; (1) that there are too many agricultural students in the 
vocational program compared to other occupational groups in our urbanizfiu! 
society; (2) that for many trainees in the manpower program there is a 
waste of time and resources in that they are not employable after their 
training; and (3) that vocational education is a dimping ground for mis- 
fits and failures in the schools. These criticlsss and judgn^nts ''simply 
have no evidence on which they can be supported or denied.'' "It is 
another area," the report concludes, "in which data are inadequate, un- 
reliable, or do not exist." 

In November 1973, Project Baseline's second volume reported some 
slight gains in the enrollment of blacks, American Indians, Orientals, 
and Spanish-surnamed in the vocfitlonal education program for 1971-72. 
It also stated that the vocational progras^ which were designed specifi- 
cally for the disadvantaged and handicapped were quite limited in nur^er. 
Total enrollment of the training prograns administered by the U.S. 
Department of Labor was 346,066 of ^ich 209,269 persotis were enrolled 
in MDTA programs and 136,797 in EOA programs; the MDTA Institutional pro- 
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gram operating in the vocational schools enrolled 38*4 percent of the 
manpower trainees « more than one*-third of all MDTA and EGA progras^ 

combined^ 

The Manpower Report of the President (1974) contains the most recent 
data available in its section, **Profile of MDTA Institutional Trainees." 
Generally, over the tvelve years of MDTA, training has been provided in 
over 600 occupational skills* The characteristics of trained in the 
institutional program shoii^d that the percentage of men participating 
increased from about siKty*-three percent in 1972 to over sixty-seven 
percent in 1973. The percentage of disadvantaged persons dropped from 
sixty-six percent in 1972 to fifty-ei^t percent in 1973; a reflection 
of this drop is a general increase in the family inc(me reported by the 
1973 enrollees~thirteen i^rcent f&fet women reported family incomes below 
$2,000, and fourteen percent f^er men reported family ixu^cHBes belcw 
$2,000. Trainees who were heads of families increased more than 3.8 
percent, totaling s^re than 63 percent of all enrollees. Fifty-'Six 
percent of all trainees were in the prime working years (ages 21-45), an 
increase of two percent over the previous year of 1972. Th& ?tanpower 
Rij port possibly shows a n^ trend: 

One of the is^st significant shifts in enrollees* 
characteristics is the dramatic increase in the percentage 
of high school graduates %^o have been enrolled in the pro* 
gram over the past 3 years. For example, in 1968 only 40 
percent of all MDTA enrollees had completed high school or 
gone beyond. By 1972, the percentage had increased to 58 
percent, only 1 percent less that the 59 percent enroll^ 
in 1963 « the first year of trainiiig under the act i^nd until 
1973 the year of hi^est enrollment of high school graduates 
in the ^Q)TA program. In 1973, however, the figure rose an 
additional 5.3 percentage points to 63.6 percent of all 
trainees-^a new record. One possible explanation for this 
shift is the ever- increasing enrollment of veterans in the 
MDTA programs. 

Additional enrollment characteristics are as follows; 

Women wh^ comprise 40 percent of the work force, are under- 
represented in institutional training programs, constitute 
ing :3 <»orcent of all trainees in 1973* 

White trainees reported the largest increase in educational 
attainment and were the group completing the most years of 
school. American Indians continued to enter training with 
the lowest level of educational achievement. 
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Woman enrollees reported more years of school completed than 
men, but in 1973 there was a significant narrowing of the gap, 
65.1 percent of the women had finished high school or gone 
beyond as compared with 62*9 percent of the men. 

In 1973, whites accounted for about two-thirds of all MDTA 
enrollees; the proportion of blacks within the minority 
groups dropped to 83 ^rcent with increased enrollment of 
Orientals and American Indians accounting for the decrease* 
Minority groups (black and others) con^rise less than 20 
percent of the civilian labc force, but 3A.2 percttit of 
1973 trainees • 

Over 38 percent of all institutional trainees were veterans, 
an increase of fiu>re than 7 percentage points over 1972 and 
15 over 197 1« Only 41 percent of the veterans were con- 
sidered disadvantaged and poor, compared with 58 percent 
(disadvantaged) and 59.4 percent (poor) of the total trainee 
group. 

Close to 10 percent of all MDTA Institutional trainees enrolled 
in 1973 were persons with a Spanish-surname. Sixty-five per- 
cent of them were male. More than 74 percent were considered 
disadvantaged and close to 73 percent were classified as poor# 
As a group they were poorly educated; more than 54 percent were 
high school dropouts, and mote than 20 percent had dropped out 
before completing the eighth grade. 

For further details of the characteristics of trainees in manpower 
programs adirlnistered by the Department of Labor in fiscal year 1973, 
see Tables F-5 through F-10 in Appendix A# 



15 Ibid., pp. 362-67 
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SUKMARY 



A chronology of MDTA to CETA is an historical record of the nation*s 
struggle with a series of social, economic, ai^ t^hnological forces and 
their effects upon the lives of Aoiericanst their employn^nt and their 
welfare. There probably has never been a more turbulent ui^eavel of 
forces, crises, and confrontations on the American domestic scene than 
during the period between 1962 to 1974, a tunm^il which still faces the 
nation approaching its bicentennial anniversary. MDXA originally was 
intended to upgrade members of the labor force who could not assume un*- 
filled jobs requiring t^hnical skills. The legislation throu^ succes*- 
sive amendments gravitate to alleviation of the ills of the peer, the 
disadvantaged, and handicapped. Finally, the basic thrust of the legis^ 
lation became social rather than purely educational. 

Paralleling the course of manpower training and its supportive 
services, the legislation of vocational education through successive 
revisions was influenced by similar conditions In the society aiu! economy. 
It nust be noted, however, that vocational education axki manpower train* 
ing, are not synonyti^us. Only a ssudl percent of the f^eral dollar 
actually goes for institutional training conducted through vocational 
schools. Tco often, the complicate naze of programs and services, dual 
administrations, overlap and duplication becos^ the tail that wagged the 
dog, and the intended benefactor->«'the client-^as either lost or turned 
off in the confused process. Sos^ writers consider the era one of trial 
and error which resulted in refinements and improvements of the progran^. 
Most generally agree that the total effort was worth the expenditure. 
Forgotten, confused, or neglected clients who could not be accomodated 
in the program may have other reactions. 

Despite criticism of the inadequacies and injustices of both pro* 
grams, n^npower and vocational education legislation, thanks to the 
initiative and intentions of Congress, became *'people-centered"*-pos8ibly 
the basic cause of the mixed success of the programs during the past 
decade, but the prevailing hope of the future. 
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CHAPTER II 



PERCEPTIONS AXU ISSUES OF MANPOWER TRAINING—GROUP IMPRESSIONS 

The pursuit of feelings » generalised or docu^nted, about manpower 
training and vocational education is an interesting, but exhaustive 
business. The general literature is replete with percepticns of success 
and failure, optimism and pessimism, charge and counter-charge, and a 
crying need for mor^ adequate evaluation. In sos^ ways, the manpower 
training oKsvement seems to have been turned inside out by studies, in- 
vestigations, and sophisticated analyses, B»ny of which point up their 
limitations. Quite to the opposite extrene, many writers and researchers 
cite the urgent need for iK>re studies and refined systems of data collec- 
tion a.id dissemination of Information on the part of state and federal 
guvern«ik5nts« 

As consensus seems to have it, a great deal of benefit has occurred 
from the manpower training program. Host important, this ^neral opinion 
indicates that many trainees of the target population have been given 
valuable and productive educational and work experiences. In this light, 
the effort and expenditures have been extremely worthwhile. Another con- 
sensus sees highly positive values spilling over frrai the manpower pro- 
gram to vocational education and vice versa. As Ellis suggests; 

The parallel lines-*-regular and vocational education on 
one hand and manpower on the other^-'-which did not seem to 
meet ever, or wherein constituents of each track viewed the 
other with circumspection at least, appear to be bending 
toward each other. This is a favorable developstent to con- 
tinue. Prevention and remediation are both essential to 
human resource developi^nt • ^ 

The controversy over prevention versus ren^diation has been a heated 
one, even though it may be academic. A great deal of the argiunent has 
centered on the *'flow** and "pool" of the unemployed. The National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education^ early in its history, atteiq)ted 
to affect federal policy and spending by advocating that ©ore attention 
be given to the "flow", tnat is, the early prevention of unemployirent. 
The Council states its position eis^hatically : 

These concerns lead us to one fundamental policy: The 
Federal government should invest at least as much money in 
reducing the flow of untrained youth as it invests in reduc- 
ing the pool of unengloyedt and ntf>st of the Federal investment 
should be concentrated in paying the add it ionaJT cost o^ vo- 
cational and technical programs of career preparation (as 
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compared with prograa^ vhlch prepare for further education) 
in high schopls and post"-secpndary lastltutloas *^ 



Education at large, manpower training, and vocational education in 
particular should face up to an ultimate goal, which usually is buried in 
the pro* 8 and con* 8 and their relation to manpower policy. The final 
outcome of the total effort, as stated by Walter Reuther, should be the 
human gpal of manpower policy. 

Most of all, however, manpower policy should aim at 
making obsolete such words and phrases as "nmnpower" and 
"labor market," for our central concern must increasingly 
be with the worker as a human being rather than as an 
instrument of production. For e3caii^le, the major purpose 
of education and training must not be singly to produce more 
effective human tools for the use of employers but, rather, 
more effective hi^unan beings for participation in, and for 
enjoyment of, all aspects of living. In the next two decades, 
substantial progress ought to be made in these new directions 
that are indicated by our evolving concepts of what is de- 
sirable and achievable.^ 

Reuther *s sta tenant of mission has been the touchstone of the phi- 
losophy of organized labor in testinK>ny after testimony, formal and 
informal, year after year concerning manpwer training during the last 
decade. The testin^ny is consistent and never waivers* ^fere jobs for 
the unemployed are not enough, it avows; training without job placement 
into worthwhile, n^aningful occupations is an insult and frustration to 
the unemployed. There are other persistent threads in the commitment and 
testimony: (1) provision of good jobs at decent wage levels; (2) a man- 
power program that is national in scope, controlled by federal policy and 
responsibility; (3) program flexibility; (4) public service employrcnt; 
and (5) federalization of the U.S. ^x^loys^rc Service to make the fifty 
state systems serve QK>re adequately the needs of the unen^/l:^yed and dls-* 
advantaged. Quite typical of the beliefs of organized labc are the 
opinions express€;d by the American Federation of Labor-Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizatibns (AFL-CIO) on repeated occasions: 

Not everyone needs training. For large numbers of the 
unemployed — probably the majority — the primary need is for 
jobs. But tor the disadvantaged, training is an in^ortant . 
and necessary coo^onent. Despite the speed and inexperience 
with which the manpower training programs of the 1960s were 
put together, th^y have given n^aning and substance to the 
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lives of hundreds of thousands of disadvantaged persons. 
We believe that an effective pti^lic service esployront pro- 
gram must be linked with training programs designed to 
utilize worker skills at their maxiimim potential* We see 
merit in both on-the-job and institutional training or a com* 
bination of both for the disadvantaged worker.^ 

Another controversy rages between acad^adc and vocational education* 
The crux of the argument lies in two basic questions: What is the role 
of the schools^ and how relevant is the instruction of the school system 
to the nature of work? Bolino gives two illustrations: 

Some educators believe that the existing edi^tional 
system is adequate for the job. For ex^aple^ here are the 
words of Professor C. A. Anderson: ''The basic thes^ of this 
paper is that the United States has a flexible education 
system and a flexible set of mechanisms for allocating 
individuals to occupational positions. This system is 
adequate generally to supply tte kinds and qualities of 
individuals needed and to place them in appropriate posi- 
tions in order to maintain the dynamic quality of the 
society.'' 

Opposed to this view are a few^^-and I join them--^o believe 
that much of what is new taught in the public and parochial 
schools has little relevwce to the technology that is generat- 
ing profound changes in the nature of work. Marvin Feldi^m has 
articulated this view very well: 

My thesis is that vocational education is not a separate 
discipline and cannot be treated in the san» way we 
approach mathematics » English , or the physical sciences. 
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It is, rather, an approach to the disciplines axid the learn- 
ing process which, properly used, could reconstruct the 
Afi^rican educational system for greater relevance of gen<* 
eral education and a renascence of liberal-arts studies.^ 

Limitations of the vocational education system are indicated quite 
generally in a Committee Print of the Senate in commotion with "Programs 
for Youth with Special Needs" as progress of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 was estimated in preparation for the framing of the Vocational 
Education An»nds»nts of 1968. As a result of the deliberations and 
recomn^ndations of President Kennedy's Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education, the 1963 act placed esqphasis upon ti^ need to cofid»at poverty 
and unemployment, and to expand vocational prograira to accomodate persons 
with academic, socio-economic, and other handicaps. How swcessful was 
the program? 

Several factors bear upon this problem. One is the re- 
luctance of many persons in vocational education to accom- 
n^date this type of student* For many years vocational ed- 
ucation has suffered from its image as a program for trouble- 
makers, slow learners, nonrotivated, less than college-ability 
types. Therefore, it is natural that there will be a strong 
tendency to avoid prograsffl which perpetuate or increase this 
negative image. 

Programs for persons with Sf^cial needs are not being 
implemented because many earnest v<^ational administrators 
are not fully cognizant of what constitutes an optimim program 
of services and training. There will be continued delays in 
implementing these programs until some suggested models are 
made available.^ 

Information in the Committee Print, however, enlarged upon the 
problem. Evidently, many students with "special needs" were accomodated 
in vocational education programs prior to 1968, but on an individual 
basis. With the advent of MDTA and ^A, which do not require matching 
state fimds, and the reltictance of many states and local coBommities to 
finance special or escpanded programs, states and local districts turned 
to im^re accessible sources for funding. Information on programs funded 
through other sources would not have appeared on vocational records. In 
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fact 9 the reporting system at the time does not present clearly the extent 
of vocational activities designed to serve those with special needs. Yet, 
overall available evidence supports the criticism that this purpose had 
not received the eiiq>hasis intended by the Congress through the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 

There is the bare possibility that current oversight hearings on 
vocational legislation will yield further evidence of the achievements 
and strengths, as well as limitations, of vocational education* That the 
1968 as^ndments did not shore up wetnesses, while promising more rapid 
in^rovements, may be charged to the good intentions, but poor coimitts^nt 
of Congress in allocating ample fimds to do the job. 

Legislative intents roist be translated from authorisa- 
tions into appropriations, and lobbying groups~and the 
American Vocational Association has achieved an enviable re- 
putation— have been known to imdo in the appropriation stage 
what they could not reverse in authorizations. The appropria- 
tions in fiscal 1970, and the proposed budget for fiscal 1971, 
have in fact failed to give the intended support to the innova'- 
tive measures of the 1968 act, provid ng im^ager funding for 
planning and experin^ntation, for training the specially dis- 
advantaged, and for introducing new courses.^ 

Fianlly, and in support of reliance upon thr^ general perceptions 
conveyed in the literature, it nn^t be said that any reviewer would be 
hopelessly confused in searching out docus^ntation. Albeit, there are 
Impressive volumes of literature concerning the manpower training pro- 
gram, and labor economists have been most prolific in interpreting 
events, tn coo^arison, the voice of the vocational educator is weak, a 
failing which is compensated for by the hallmarks of his discipline and 
profession. Accordingly, the clamor over cost-benefits and cost-effective- 
ness overshadows the human goal of manpower policy. In some cases, the 
economist and the manpower specialist are addressing the proper concerns 
of the educator. 

The weaknesses in the dialogue are related to the leadership in the 
upper echelons of the Departo^nt of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Office of Education responsible for vocational education and manpower 
training. Generally, silence and little enthusiasm for programs of this 
nature, disparagement of the vocational establishment, and default to 
other agencies and administrations have been the order of the day. The 
vocational education community has long since learned to live with the 
state of affairs and at least a general impression that its main support, 
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possibly "thin*' at tin^s, lies with the Congress* But soo^where in the 
middle are caught Che potential benefactors of all of the legislation and 
its administration at the national, state, and local levels. 

EVALUATIONS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND MANPOWER TRAINING 

Numerous issues in the two fields are illustrated profusely in 
general comn^ntary of successes and limitations of both programs. Many 
appraisals are well known, and it should suffice to discuss a few of them 
briefly. First of all, many have expressed the need to modernize thB 
voca; Lend program and its image, although comzz^ntators invariably hasten 
to add that there are many fine, progressive programs and the entire vo- 
cational system should not be characterized by the presence of soo^ tra- 
ditional hangovers. Sometimes "modernization" means that the training 
which is being given is "iiK)ribund" and irrelevant to the current nature 
* of work. In other cases, "modernization*' lis^>lies that equipment and 
facilities are out-of-date or teachers are out of touch with skill re- 
quirements of their occupations and comsiunity. There have been the 
general criticisms that vocational education is unnecessary and undesir-* 
able, that because occupations change so rapidly, there always will be the 
need to train, retrain, ad infinitum ^ and it is totally an impossible 
task« According to this argus^nt, broad, general training unrelated to 
occupational training would be preferable. Vocational education has 
responded to many of these criticisms by developing a more comprehensive 
program based on innovative, far reaching concepts. "At the same time 
the very existence of MDTA may revitalize the entire vocational training, 
modernize it, infuse some status into it, and provide funds for many new 
teachers, up-to-date equipment, and mors financial support on a continuing 
basis. All ajre important."^ 

In a broad sense, education traditionally has concentrated on verbal 
and abstract skills at the expense of practical experience (learning by 
doing) and problem-solving. Conventional lecture and discussion methods 
have dominated education as preparation for the professions* Although 
federal law and intervention were required to break the lock-step, govern- 
ment action has resulted in the preservation of social stratification* 

Federal law which mandated a separate administrative 
structure for vocational education and defined it as less 
than college level did not create the separation between 
academic and vocational education but it has certainly 
perpetuated it. It is paradoxial that the very phases 
of education which are the im^st specifically vocational 
in nature, higher and graduate education, are held in 
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esteem while occupational preparation at a less than 
college level is without prestige.^ 

Levitan and Mangum see another difference— a nonessential one~ 
between vocational education and manpower training, and an implication 
for the future. MDTA, they assert, has the willingness and developing 
ability to help those who previously have been too often ignored. Voca- 
tional educators under MDTA, given the assignment through institutional 
training, effectively have served tiK>se with deficient educational 
preparation and have developed new res^dial tools for doing so. The 
deficiency of the 1963 act and uhe role of manpower training are de- 
lineated. 



The 1963 Vocational Education Act directed vocational education 
to foove in this direction but provided neither "carrots'* nor 
**s ticks" to bring it about. As vocational education assun^s 
its proper role, MDTA can and should be limited to ren^dial 
efforts in behalf of those in the labor market who need 
special assistance to negotiate its perils. 

Quite contrary to the steady <:ndorsement of top union officials, the 
total fabric of organized labor has not supported manpower training. At 
least some of the asd>ivalence is understandable. The loose labor market 
at times has caused concern ^iKmg union leaders, and labor representatives 
have been afraid that government training may lead to increased geographic 
mobility of industry. Craft unions in particular have shown their oppo- 
sition. 



Generally, the craft unions with a tradition of union 
control over Jobs and training have freqi^ntly opposc^^d 
MDTA training, lest it serve as a substitute for estab- 
lished apprenticship prograi^. In some areas, labor *s 
objections have prevented training in certain occupations. 
For example, in the Northwest, training is largely 
limited to health and forestry occupations since unions 
have persuaded employment services not to certify courses 
in apprenticeable trade. 
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Ambivalence of this nature aptly illaistrates the eternal predicament 
of vocational education in the public sector. Vocational education is in 
double jeopardy on two counts: (1) its general unacceptabillty to edu- 
cation itself; and (2) its subjection to the shifts of iMuiagement and 
labor and their problem spillovers. It is safe to conclude that there 
is no sincere public coomitn^nt to vocational education or training unin- 
spired by the profit motive. Most tragically for our youth, unless they 
plan to enter -'.ollege, our society will not have reserved a relevant 
place for them. Many will be suspended in the limbo of imes^loya^nt or 
meaningless jt^bs, awaiting a more dynamic economy or a national crisis 
to accommodate them and their talents. Thus, each generation of Americans 
has its era of desolation. 

That we have failed to use our resources wisely to create broader 
educational opportunities is apparent in our disregard for private 
schools. Belitsky claims that there has been very "uneven use" of this 
resource for manpower development purposes. On several occasions « 
Congress has attec^ted to implement more effective utilization of private 
institutions, but soh» states continue to ignore them, Belitsky describes 
the situation quite generally. 

Opposition to the use of proprietary schools under the 
MDTA has persisted despite their frequent ability to under- 
bid the public schools when vying for contracts. It is 
claimed that the private schools were, at times, not awarded 
contracts because the public schools wished to expand their 
own training activities. ^2 

Continuing with his advocacy for the utilization of private schools 
and their capacity, Belitsky offers the following illustration; 

For exan^le, under Vocational Rehabilitation programs, many 
of the schools have accepted and successfully trained people 
who lacked a high school education and who in addition may 
have been physically and es^tionally handicapped. In par- 
ticular, many utoze unei^loyed and ui^ere^loyed persons 
could be served under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act; and there should be more extensive direct government 
contracts with national ascociations of private schools 
which also have accrediting bodies that are recognized by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education." 
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There is a rich source of evaluation and assessment findings con- 
tained in the information conq)iled by Project Baseline* This source , 
the various state MDTA plans and progress reports , is not limited to 
accon^lishments and state needs « These docuronts also are concerned 
with the appraisal process, oK^reso the criteria and benchmarks upon 
which good evaluation should be based. Although the reports are quite 
i&i£onnal and probably do not find their way in^o the channel of published 
literature. Project Baseline is giving visibility to data and Information 
of this nature in its three research voIud^s. This investigator spent a 
great deal of time revising these state reports, and the following 
susssarizes son^ of the information, although the reports are essentially 
descriptive in nature. 

A recent report of the Ohio plan, vliXch is addressed mainly to 
in^>ending revenue sharing legislaticm and the state role, does make a 
strong appeal for evaluation. 

A QK^re stringent and comprehensive evaluation and follow- 
up must be encouraged for all manpower training programs. 
The promulgation of programs that have not produced posi- 
tive results is inadvisable. The end objective should be 
placement in a trainings-related occupation with upward 
mobility. Full responsibility should be assun^d by the 
sponsor for each individual until proper evaluation shows 
the ultimate goal has been attained* 

The final determination on achieved results can be made only 
by personnel not personally Involved with the Implementation 
of the project. This should be a continual process not ending 
immediately following the placement of the trainee. 

Those in Manpower Program Planning can becos^ involved in 
activities so deeply that objectivity is difficult. Ex- 
pectations of evaluation by a group with no vested interests 
can be the im^st equitable. There are innim^rable organisa- 
tions with the skill to do this mve rapidly and far better 
than persons directly involved in these projects. 

That the State of New York feels more strongly about criteria of 
evaluation than does Oh-'o may be detected in a staff report. It makes 
the point that it is it^ortant for state government to be aware of the 
effectiveness of various nationally directed efforts and the extent to 
which they reduce the level of need. This information is vital to a 
determination of additional state effort required. Secondarily, it 
insures that the state functions efficiently and avoids duplication 
of effort. 
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Unfortunately, standards or criteria which will persdt 
adequate evaluation of the relative effectiveness of s^power 
prograiQs have not been satisfactorily developed* Meaningful 
data on manpower programs serving identical or similar target 
groups are not always available. Non-comparability of infor- 
mation from program to program is another mighty problem 
which usually confronts the evaluator* The lack of adequate 
post-training follow-up data and the absence of control grouos 
in all manpower hanger the evaluative process significantly. ^ 

Two reports of the State of Wisconsin, although very brief, reach 
the heart of manpower problems in general. Moreover » they represent a 
summation of the needs, ideas t and recoim&endations e3q>ressed in other 
state reports. In its recoisi^ndations for the improvement of the total 
manpower program, Wisconsin makes the following points: (1) the amount 
of federal funds for Institutional training has remained constant in the 
face of cost escalation, but the Exess Property program has helped to 
stabilize additional costs; (2) the disposition of eqxiipment is very 
costly and cumberson^, and a depreciation schedule is needed; (3) trainee 
follow-up should be improved by providit^ funds to the State &q>loyment 
Service; (4) supportive services are critically needed, and they are 
advocated as '^missing links" between institutional training and the world 
of work in order to better serve the disadvantaged; and (5) the training of 
teachers needs additional funding regardless of the extent to which AMIDS 
provides adequate opportunity for the training of administrative and 
supervisory personnel. 

The CAMPS Plan of Rhode Island takes additional steps in defining 
needed evaluation and priorities, particularly in four areas of its 
operations: (1) the CAMPS Committee role; (2) involvement in the funding 
allocation process; (3) establislment of a job-skills bank; and (4) com- 
mtinlty input from area subcommittees. Clarification of its second area 
of priority raises two points of evaluation. 

More objective evaluations of program performance must be 
made. This requires assembly and assessn^nt of reasonably 
standard data on all programs. As an initial step toward 
this goal, a subcommittee has been established to review 
program proposals. 

A monitoring system is needed to give the state committee a 
continuous, and current picture of program operations and 
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perfortaance. Such a system has been initiated by requesting 
all manpower agencies to report, each quarter, the social 
security nusdsers of persons serviced by the agency and their 
significant rh^racterlstics: race, sex, whether disadvantaged, 
and the target groups in which they are classified. 

Critiques on the in^ortance of evaluation and the appraisal process 
are rich and knowledgeable. In the way o£ a brief sumsary of this section, 
the insights of Jon Goldstein's study are ali»>st indispensable. Although 
his writing in a staff study of public welfare Is targeted on the effec- 
tiveness of manpower training and Impact on the poor, it seems to ring 
true for Investigation of all manpwer training and vocational education. 
He concludes that the extres^ breadth of manpower training makes it an 
unwieldy subject, and precludes any simple, unqualified determination of 
its effectiveness. He reviews seven of the better research efforts, but 
cautions that each study has some feature which i^kes It precarious to 
generalize the finding. Goldstein focuses upon the programs of MDTA, 
NYC, and WIN. Generalized evidence of the MDTA aspect of his study as it 
is related to differential ia^acts of training by demographic characteris- 
tics reveals the following: 

1. Sex 

MDTA — The two studies conducted thus far found that 
males v^o were exposed to institutional training had 
significant increases in earnings, while f "4les did 
not benefit. However, woB»n had larger in xsea in 
earnings from on-the-job training than nal" 

2. Education 

MDTA — Training had a greater impact on the earnings of 
those with less education. Several studies found that 
training benefited high school dropouts more than 
graduates. At least two studies found that training 
had the greatest impact on those with only grade school 
education. 

3. Race 

MDTA~The differential effect of training by race has 
not been well investigated. What little evidence there 
is (one study in Michigan with a sample size of 150) 
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suggests that whites benefit more item training than 
blacks t but both groups experience increases in earn-* 
ings. The explanation for the differential effect of 
training on the prodiactivity of whites £uid blacks (if 
in fact one exists) is unknown « The most reliable 
investigations of the issue found that discrimination 
rather ti^n motivation or inherent personal differences 
accounts for the ineqiiality in earnings and eo^loyii^nt* 

4« Age 

MOTA— 'There was no consistent relationship between age and 
the impact of training. 

5. Indices of Maturity and Family Responsibilities 

MDTA-'The two studies which investigated the issue found no 
consistent relationship bet^en the effectiveness of train- 
ing and marital status f status as a household head* or 
number of dependents* 

6. Previous Labor Market Experience 

MDTA-^Persons with a history of extensive \inefiq[>loyii»nt 
prior to enrolling in MDTA had larger increases in 
earnings due to training than those who had been ma- 
ployed or those who had been une^loyed for shorter 
periods. One stikly (Oly^us Research Corporation* 
1971) found that those trainees with the lowest 
earnings and wage rates prior to training experienced 
the largest increases in earnings and wage rates. 

In summarizing his discussion of the differential isqpacts of training* 
Goldstein cautions: 

We have couched our discussion in terms of increases in 
earnings due to training and the rates of return on investn^t. 
These are iii^ortant measures of program success and econcnnlc 
efficiency* but their significance can be overemphasized. Al- 
though sos^ of the research results suggest that the gains in 
earnings have been large relative to costs* they have not been 
large by conventional* social standards* It is sobering to 
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note that even those studies with the most optimistic results 
estimate average po8t-*t raining annual earnings levels well 
below the poverty lit^*^^ 



Goldstein has a strong concern for the iiqirovea^t of the evaluation 
process. He sees glaring deficiencies in the use of ccmtrol groups and 
short observation periods* He believes that evaluation should be contin- 
uous and an ongoing procedure, not a one-shot ^asuremnt in even an optimal 
design* For numerous reasons , which are related to assignment of the 
evaluation task to program administrators and the suspect of bias, 
h& believes that an independent agency, accowtable to Congress, should 
be responsible for appraisal. His perception of ttw dollar cost of ap- 
praisal may be insightful. 

The robust expenditures for research and evaluation of 
training programs ($179.4 million from fiscal 1962 through 
1972) are a disturbing contrast to the an^c set of con- 
clusive and reliable findis^. Although some of the data 
may be necessary manage^nt Informtion, mach of what is 
collected as a matter of course by program administrators 
cannot be used to estimate the intact of training and 



determine the effectiveness of the program* 

THE UNIVERSAL CRY AND PLEA FOR COORDINATION 

However justifiable and easily made, the criticism of manpower 
training program in ten» of overlap and duplication is overwhelming. 
Generally, the comentary beccnnes quite meaningless, unless it is related 
to specific problems of administration, organisation, traliJlng, %relfare, 
poverty, employu^nt, clientele, and a i^riad of other factors. In the 
current literature, particularly concerning the passage of CETA and 
revenue sharing and their i^licatlons for state and local roles in man- 
power training, there is acute apprehension and wariness. One can detect 
sensitivity of this nature in reviewing state manpower pl^ms to which 
reference has been made earlier in this chapter. Their concerns include: 
(1) the need for city and state cooperation to laq^rove services to nd- 
nority groups; (2) support of the CAMPS approach to unify city-state 
relations; (3) the state's role in revenue sharing; (4) the Identifica- 
tion of needs at the local level; and (S) the linkage of CAMPS with 
governors* task forces. 

Predominant in the coordination theme are the recon^ndations 
leveled at the federal agencies. At first, these suggestions appear to 
be administrative, but they contain strong political overtones. In 
^'Design for A Federal Manpower Agency,** Levltan and Mangum make an 
analysis and provide a rubric fashioned around the framework of: (1) 
maintaining the status quo; (2) itiq^roving coordination; (3) strengthening 
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Congressional oversight; and (4) creating a unified manpower agency. In 
the present system, they indicate, there is considerable premium on local 
initiative to choose anwng federal funding sources* The result aay be a 
toss up, they intimate, between survival of the fittest or survival of 
those with the n»st political sawy. "kt any rate, the distribution of 
funds does not necessarily reflect need. The final defense of Che status 
quo seems to be mere resignation: 'Unification of the manpovrer agencies 
is not in the political cards, so let's learn to live with proliferation.* 
While this solution may turn out to be adequate for the politician, it 
does not satisfy the analyst*"^^ 

Although there have been positive efforts of coordination at national 
and local levels which have in^roved a difficult situation, informal 
coordination has made prograss workable-^formil coordination has accomplished 
little. The latter suffers from lack of enforcement powers. Not disparaging 
mutual self-interest, in view of the many weighty problems and priorities 
of the President's Office, and the leadership of tt» Bureau of the Budget 
and its competition for Presidential influence, Levitan and Mangum conclude: 
"Risking political and religious blasphemy, an analogy can be made to the 
United Nations with ultimate resort only to warfare or to Cod whose Ear 
often appears to be turned away."^^ 

One should not assume that the major coordination "bug" was lodged 
between coi^eting agencies of the federal govema»n^. Generally, a great 
deal of incoordination was found to be intra-ai^encv rather than inter- 
agency. Over the history of MDTA, however, considerable progress in 
coordination has been made, and hopefully, this positive value will serve 
both during the transition from MDTA to CETA and after the former has 
been phased out. However, the caution of some observers goes beyond a 
"wait-and-see" attitude. They seem to perceive the manpower training 
program by whatever acronym as huge, complex, and ciuBbersos^ , and the 
watchword essentially will remain—live with the system. Possibly, the 
tongue-in-cheek reservation is well taken for program administrators 
and personnel responsible for the program, but for s»mbers of target 
groups and recipients of services and tax expenditures the posture is 
totally indefensible. 

Quoted previously in this report, the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education showed strong concern for coordination of another 
nature — that which should exist between manpower training and vocational 
education. NACVE's reconmiendatlons to the federal government, although 
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they were made at the close of 1969, are more appropriate at the present 
tiioe, with the advent of CETA, local determination, and revenue sharing: 



U Require that cotaainltles develop coordinated plans for 
reducing both the flow of untrain e d youth and the pool 
of unemployed adults , 

2. Focus Federal support for comminity colleges and other 
two-year post-secondary Institutions on vocational and 
technical programs as career preparation . 

3. Overhaul the Federal administrative organization to permit 
the Federal govenm^nt to exercise leadership in vocational 
education as well as manpcwer training . '^•^ 

An interesting, but frxistrating corollary to the recoomendations of 
NACVE shows that two years later the Council was raising the question and 
the assertion: 

Is anybody really listening? We do not think so! "In 
this, our Fifth Report, the Council wishes to ex£»Bine 
those forces which have prevented the adoption of somA 
of the recoomendations of the first four reports. Wh|le 
the i^od of the National Advisory Council coday is one 
of impatience, the Council senses the mood of the public 
as punitive. 

In a broad examination of coordination, Kruger sees the nation 
moving from a policy of exclusion to one of inclusion . "All three man- 
power problems— developnent, maintenance, and utilisuition— come to the 
fore in the nation's efforts to expand employi^nt opportunities for 
minorities and wonen, a most important social change affecting the 
operation of the labor market." Civil rights legislation has sparked 
the policy of inclusion, and it is ironical that minorities, especially 
blacks, forced American institutions to re-examine their ways of operat- 
ing. S'^cial efficiency, then, has become the new n^asurement ot account- 
ability 
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It is not a question, however, of either economic efficiency • 
or social efficiency. It is a matter of the integrated coitt- 
bination of the two. Improving social efficiency, both in 
the organization and in the society, through in^roved utili- 
zation of human resources, raises economic efficiency. More- 
over, social efficiency is an integral part of democratic 
government* It is for this reason that institutions both 
private and public must be evaluated against the nation's 
social goals and objectives. 

In looking back at the dozen years of MDTA and its trials and tribula- 
tions, any enumeration of the many instances of program overlap and dupli- 
cation, while they may be legion, may be better taken as a positive learn- 
ing experience rather than a solidification of prejudices. There are 
plainly too many cases and illustrations of the lack of coordination and 
the override of diq^lication, the "horror stories" which are cited in a 
Congressional Comraittee Print of 1968. Its summary paragraph may exemplify 
learning from the past for application in the future. 

These are "horror stories" of the type which nake good 
newspaper copy but which cannot be taken as typical. But 
they do illustrate som of the probl&as faced by local admin- 
istrators in initiating and operating federally supported man- 
power programs; U) Multiagency administration of particular 
programs results in delays in review and approval of proposals, 
(2) various combinations of Federal, State, and local agencies 
are often in competition to serve the sacs clientele, (3) pro- 
grams and facilities may be duplicated and not fully utilized, 
(4) State and local officials are confused by the variety of 
programs and the sophisticated (and often the i^st needy) fail 
to get their full share of available Federal support, (5) un- 
certainty or delays in refunding often cause disintegration 
of carefully constructed staffs and programs, (6> each Fed- 
eral funding source tends t" generate its awn local constit- 
uency encouraging prolifer* .ion at the local level; and (7) 
the overiiead costs are inr; 'ased. 
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There seems to be great enthusiasm and optimism for the future 
direction of the manpower program. 

CETA also encourages anott^r essential eles^nt of 
In^roved programming: the coordination of program plan- 
ning and review of non-C£TA<-f inanced manpower activity with 
the activities of program sponsors. It has always been 
apparent that many diverse groups and institutions had to 
work together on comnon problems. CAtffS was a major thrust 
in this direction. Now CETA greatly extends the possibility 
of such cooperation by establishing State Manpower Services 
Councils and prime sponsors planning councils on which 
relevant groups will be represented. It also encourages 
common program planning ^d the develop<i»nt of standards 
of evaluation that will enable program managers to compare 
the results of various programs.^' 

SUMMARY 

The literature is replete with many perceptions about mnpower 
training and vocational education. Both constructive and destructive 
criticism, however valid, center around many issues of the two programs 
and their roles in relation to ei^loyment, poverty, welfare, and the 
alleviation of the many ills of the disadvantaged. For purposes of this 
report, the observations and coBB^ntary are grouped according to general 
in^ressions and documented appraisal. 

Great benefit from MDTA has accrued to trainees and clients. The 
expenditure has been justified with positive returns. MDTA has had a 
beneficial influence on vocational education in many ways. The opposite 
also has been true. Yet, the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education has made a *&trong stand for prevention versus re^diation by 
advocating the reduction of the "flow" rather than the "pool" of the 
unemployed and by ert^jhasizing the need for realistic appropriations to 
counter the prevailing thrust of manpower policy and funding. 

Organized labor, at least at the national level, has been reserved 
in its support of training. The unions continue to stress the need for 
additional, better-paying, and more seaningful jobs promising advancement. 
Labor contends that employers must not be subsidized by training which 
affords no future, unrealistic Job placement, and poverty level wages. 
Some craft unions have opposed training as a threat to apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

The sincere and true place of vocational education in education, and 
in the public schools, is obscure and troublesoii^. As historic prepara- 
tion for the professions, education by content and methodology has shown 
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little accomodation for t-j- vocational and practical arts except possibly 
at the higher education Iv where the "vocational" image is dispelled. 
More serious than the unpalatable image, vocational education challenges 
the relevance of the regular school program to the world outside. 

General appraisals indicate the need for modernization of traditional 
vocational education programs. Some blame the Inadequacies on Congress 
for not bolstering appropriations for the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
and the 1968 amendments. There is also the feeling that vocational legis- 
lation perpetuated the breach between general and vocational education re- 
gardless of the fact that the legislation did not create the dualism. 

There are many limitations of formal research and evaluation of the 
manpower training effort. Researchers are not without prescriptions for 
making their studies tstore valid, but the slse of the enterprise to begin 
with is unwieldly. The robust $179.4 million research expenditure for a 
ten-y^ar span is disturbing in contrast "to the anemic set of conclusive 
and reliable findinfs." Unfortunately, earnings to the poor which result 
from training are decidedly below the poverty line. 

There is a strong undercurrent of concern for ultimate benefit to 
the recipient, the target of the legislation and its provisions. Clients 
should be considered more than the lnstrun«nt of production. Rather they 
must be given the opportunity to develop their full human potential. To 
what extent the failings of training programs, their administrations, 
their conditioning to live with the system have violated the opportunity 
and rights of participants remains the "holy grail" of the evaluation 
process* 
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(MAPTER III 



ACCEPTANCE, REJECTION, AND COMPROMISE- 
THE ATTITUDES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



By and large, the perceptions and attitudes of vocational educators 
are hard to come by, let alone generalise. Judging from the literatire, 
one would assume that the economist is the chief commentator, moreover 
the interpreter. This circumstance, not to disparage the interest and 
involvraent of the economist or his insights, raises a nus^er of important 
questions not the least of which is whether th^re is a professional voice 
for vocational education. It is highly problemn^tical that there is not, 
at least not in an integrated sense of a true profession. What little 
research there is reveals the peculiar basic loyalties and underlying 
pro' Incialism of the ^^profnssion^*: (1) first, to the ItKilvidual school 
or system, 4mSJI second, to the level or area of teachin^^, and (3) only 
third, to the precepts and COTrniits^nt of the pKTTuwion. As Darland com^ 
ments, ^'One mi^t be a j^ittle uneasy if one felt that such a condition 
prevailed in medicine." He classifies the stroi^ forces of provincial- 
ism by examples: 

1. The mutual distrust between people from lower education ap.d 
higher education 

2. The state and regional loyalties that emerge at any national 
educational forum 

3. The fact that the teaching profession tends to pattern its 
organization upon the way in which education is organized 
rather than create a new pattern which is independent and 



Perhaps examples of this nature are characteristic of many groups, 
traditional and emerging, which call themselves professionals. This 
fact is true of medicine and its continuing struggle with government and 
health care of the nation. ^ But the comparison is awkward, and the voce- 
tionalist findr himself caught in the middle between failure to organize 
with other professionals and unionization. As vocational education in- 
creasingly utilizes personnel from other professions (medicine, law, 
engineering, etc.) and other occupations including card-carrying journey- 
men, there are, indeed, mixed loyalties and consequently, splintered 



David D. Darland, "Preparation in the Governance of the Profession," 
Teachers for the Real World (Washington: Anerican Association o^ Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1969), p* 139 



-^Stuart Auerbach, *'AMA Faces Battle Over Checks on Quality >" The 
Washington Post , June 23, 1974, p, A-2. 
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thrust for unification and stewardship of a system of vocational education 
and oanpower development. To n^ke setters worse » there is little , if any, 
attention paid to education of the profession of the vocationalist in under- 
graduate and graduate prograins of preparation. It Is highly probable that 
there will be^ if indeed there is not already^ a profession of "manpowerists"* 
a much needed group of promise ^ if it can focus dedication and stewardship 
to the poor, disadvantaged , and minorities at the eicpense of allegiance to 
^ multi-level bureaucracies and regulations* 

One can easily jump to the conclusion as it is intin^ted in the liter- 
ature that the profession of the vocationalist is represented by the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. Regardless of its educational and political 
success of the past, the notion of the organization should be held with 
some reservations: (1) the American Vocational Association presently en* 
rolls 53,000 menders out of an estimated potential of 230,000; (2) its 
purposes are too many and varied to serve professional unity and influence; 
(3) its organization is cuiid)ersome and coiQ)lex; and (4) its legitimizing 
leadership, often hidden to the eye, but acknowledged in the literature, 
clings to traditional control by state agency personnel and the various vo- 
cational services which were established in federal legislation over the 
years. As a matter of conjecture, if one considers the overall vocational 
contribution of business, industry, labor, managet^nt, and the private sector 
of the economy, the federal program is indeed, mlniscule. Optimistically, 
the younger generation of vocationalists is most ardent and supportive of 
the concerns and pronouncements of the National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education on its behalf. 

GENERAL PERCEPTIONS OF MANPOWER TRAINING ON THE PART OF VOCATIONALISTS 

Many vocational educators have welcomed MDTA and have been very sup- 
portive of its goals, particularly when they are translated to serve the 
target population. Hany vocational personnel have changed their full time 
employment to careers in manpower training, and they seem to find a great 
deal of satisfaction in their work and contribution. They appear to be 
enthusiastic about some of the innovative spirit of manpower training, its 
flexibility, and the presence of fewer constraints to program organization 
and operation. Finding ultimate rewards in their trainees and their em- 
ployment, they feel that the costs of training have been paid back and that 
the total effort has been very worthwhile. >tost important in the views of 
these educators is the nature of the clientele of manpower programs: the 
unemployed, disadvantaged, the members of minority groups, and the poor. 
There seems to be a suggestion that vocational education is reaching for 
sophistication — it is ^'upward" bound. The pro-MDTA educators see great 
n^rit in the CAMPS coordination nechanism and the establishment and use of 
skill centers despite an occasional competitor. 

At least soi^ reflection of this favorable influence and spillover 
la seen in the Manpower Report of the President (1974) in its section 
related to '^Comoainity Educational Resources." The writer indicates that 
MDTA has served as a catalyst for change and illustrates reinforceis^nt of 
career education as an example. He concludes, "As Mangum and Walsh ob- 
serve, 'Much of the credit for the improvements which have been^made in 
vocational education (over the past decade) should feo to MDTA'" Wliile 
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it is highly debatable that the credit for improvement should go to HDTA» 
there have been very positive accrtialSt Hangum and Walsh illustrate 
some of these. 



It is difficult to isolate the impact of manpower experience 
upon vocational-technical education, but it is undoubtedly 
significant. The cmiergence of a National Manpower Training 
Association as a constituent group within the American 
Vocational Association chances that influence, as well as 
giving manpower staffs vestiges of prof essionalissation .... 
Skills Centers did not invent onsite counseling, cluster train- 
ing, and open-entry/open«»exit individualized instruction ami 
basic education linked to skills training, but they enhanced 
the development of these concepts and broadened their exposure 
within vocational training. Individual referrals are also a 
useful development, supporting the possibilities of voucher 
systems for the retraining and upgrading of adults.^ 

To be sure, there are many unaavcry criticisms of manpower training 
and their administrations ^ich are voiced by vocationalists. The criti-* 
cisms run the gamut from "meddling" in the schools* business to alleged 
narrowness of the training. Levitan labels the former as the most 
important source of irritation on the part of local vocational educatf.on 
authorities, but hJLs commentary is now ten years old and begs the question 
of ^at vestiges of it still persist. From any level of government to 
another, from many causes, the "meddling" issue invariably arises t At 
the heart of the issue is jurisdiction . 

No doubt, some of the negative attitudes have emerged from another 
issue of the sixties, expectancies and confusion about the role of the 
schools in general, and the role of vocational education in particular. 
Bclitsky, in looking at the composition of school boards and their make- 
up of professional, business, and religious leaders, observed that they 
tended to both separate general and vocational education and devote prin- 
cipal attention to the general program.^ While the relationship of the 
attitude to the acceptance of s^npower training programs is not clear, 
there is a strong inference from a vocationalist point of view that the 
role of the school is in an ugly predicament. 

Dr. Walter Arnold, a former Assistant Coimissioner for 
Vocational Education in the U«S* Office of Education, has 
observed that the public schools are "literally boxed*- in." 
The schools and their students are expected to fit into a 
pattern; otherwise either Lhe school or the student is de-^ 
clared k failure. Given this necessity, the schools have 
then been inconsistently criticized for failing to take care 
of individual problems among their students.^ 
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The curriculum of the school, especially the vocational one, 
traditionally has been rip* for criticism. The content of manpower train- 
ing courses is equally vulnerable, and spokemen from vocational education 
have been vocal • 

Many, particularly vocational educators, have criticized 
the MDT program for the narrowness and brevity of its 
courses and its attachment to present rather than future 
labor market d^nands. They aver that the training may 
be only for futui^e displacement in the future. A re- 
lated charge is that the anxiety to return the trainee 
to employment encourages training for low-skilled, low-- 
paid, high turnover jobs for which training is not actually 
required by the job content thoug^ it may be to provide 
access for the trainees involved.' 

Sommers and Little have recently looked at the present and future 
of vocational education and its many relationships to manpower training. 
Their writing shows no apparent bias in reporting the many favorable and 
unfavorable aspects of the partnership. They report: (I) little effec- 
tiveness of local MDTA advisory committees (in the opinions of vocational 
educators^ ; (2) good infusion of IIDTA funds which were unburdened by the 
customary matching requirements; (3) great enthusiasia ^or the establish- 
ment of skills centers and their many offerings and services, despite 
drawbacks in lack of staff, program continuity, and project-basis staff- 
ing and financing; (A) ai^ MDTA data and feedback system of current 
vocational education and training; and (5) good accomplishment in experi- 
mental and demonstration progran», and the recruitment of personnel with 
fresh ideas in many program areas. 

At least in an informal sense. Project Baseline data, information, 
assertions speak for the vocational community. In Volume I, Chapter 
X, "Strengths and Weaknesses of Vocational Education and >fanpower Training^" 
there is considerable description of some of the same factors which are 
being treated in this supplementary report. Baseline authors frankly 
indicate that not all of the facts are in, but the picture is sufficiently 
clear. In attempting to be constructive in their criticism, the authors 
isolate several high priority areas of improvement: (1) there is costly 
duplication of effort; (2) coordination and cooperation do exist and are 
working well in some states; (3) CAMPS committees and state manpower 
agencies have been particularly successful; (4) duplication of resources 
is a major problem; (5) there is glaring lack of coordination in welfare 
provisions; (9) there is a continuing problem of the "drifting" trainee 
who piggybacks from one training program tc another; and (7) federal 
funds are misdirected. Some of the striking and impressive data and 
Information may be summarized as follows: 



^Levitan, and Mangum, 0£. cit ., p. 90. 
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Costly duplication of effort s The great majority of 
programs are located In urban and metropolitan areas » 
and the persons Intended to benefit from each of the 
manpower programs administered through the U.S« 
Department of Labor are also being served by vocational 
education administered through the U*S. Departn^nt of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Vocational education 
enrolls ninety^^three percent of all trainees in voca- 
tional education and manpower prograira confined* 

Du plication of resources is a major problem . For 
every Federal dollar per trainee spent on manpower 
programs, vocational education progress receive only 
two cents of Federal support per student. This 
rdtio~50 to l—is hard to justify. Lack of adequate 
financial resources is the major deterrent in pro-- 
vlding vocational education for every youth and adult 
who needs to be trained or retrained. Federal ex^ ^ 
penditures for vocational education result in more 
persons trained than in manpower programs adminis*- 
tered through the U.S. Department of Labor; disparity « 
to a considerable degree, at least, is due to the 
emergency or "crash*^ nature of manpower progra^ 
compared with the more established role of vocational 
education progress. 

Lack of coordination is glaring in welfare provisions . 
This fact is true in most manpower programs, especially 
those under EGA. Widespread dissatisfaction is reflected 
in tills newer approach to welfare through training for 
employment* Inasmuch as all other welfare programs are 
administered by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, existing complex problems are compounded 
when training programs with welfare provisions are 
administered by an entirely different Federal departs^nt, 
different state agencies, and different local agencies. 
Adminstration should be by the same agencies or coor*- 
dlnated by law. 

The "drifting" trainee may be a product of Mxed r^pon* ^ 
sibility . It may also result in duplication of training. 
There is wide dispersion of responsibility for EGA train- 
ing progress, and it pose£ a basic probl^ in the states. 
Drift.f.ng "professional" trainees go from one program to 
another for the sole purpose of receiving the support 
benefits while in training, some state agency personnel 
report. 

The direction of Federal funds should be questioned * 
In 1970'^7l, $509 million was spent for training 300, (K}0 
persons in EGA programs; another $335 million was spent 
for training 500,000 persons in MDTA. For training 9 
million persons in vocational education, $393 million was 
spent. If there is a concern for government spending, 
**Uhen funds are used to train individuals at a cost of 
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44 times as much in one program as in another « and 
twice as much money is appropriated for the former than 
the latter 9 spending limitations would seem to call for 
a different approach to budgeting and appropriations 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION---REJECTION OR a)MPROMISE ? 

The question is essentially an old one. An historic answer was 
supplied by the Congress in the Smith-Hughes Act of 19 17. While the 
academic conmiunity is still reluctant to accept the verdict i the 
general image of vocational »lucation is slowly is^roving with public 
disillusionment with the college-bound track for everyone. The question 
of vocational education oj: manpower trainings more specifically their 
administration^ is also an old one. Althou^ resolution of the issue 
through Congressional opinion and intent occurred in 1962 with MDTA« the 
training ambitions of the Departn^nt of Labor were very much in evidence 
in the late 19408. Notably « in aspiring to get into the training act^ 
the Labor Department's strategy was most sensitive and apparent to the 
trade and Industrial specialist in vocational education. Whether or not 
the department's involven^t was inevitable* It provoke the question 
which has prevailed in the minds of vocatlonallstSy 't^at agency or 
Institution is responsible for vocational education?'* Implicit In the 
question is the assin^tlon that manpwer training and vocational edu- 
cation are essentially the same. But training, at least Its adminis- 
tration , rffl&ains very precious to the Itepartment of Labor notwithstanding 
its lack of expertise in relation to the learning process. 

Contemporary perceptions of vocationalists are mixed, and with good 
reason. Fortunately, unless it has been sparked by the concept of career 
education, the image of vocational education at least has not been con- 
fused by charisma. There are many strong advocates who insist that voca- 
tional education is the name of the game regardless of periodic attempts 
to glamorize it or have it assume an aura of acad^ia or respectability. 
On the other hand, over the past decade there has been another charis- 
matic force— izK>ney— to reckon with In the vocational program. Successive 
injections of new money, however adequate to do the Job, and enabling 
legislation have conferred another Image upon vocational ^ucation and 
perhaps thrust greatness on it. Alfm>st in the nature of a cliche, 
everyone is in the training act. Possibly due to the elimination of 
categorical grants, looser arrange^nts of block, revenue sharing, and 
consoliilatlon forms of allocating the nation's money, together with the 
advent of the area vocational school, an organiasation of instruction f^lch 
was once premature and toe dramatic to win imo^late acceptance of the 
general public has become a true bonanza of exploitation. Even the 
private researcher and the multi-disclplin^ personnel of the prestlgloiis 
universities have cultivated a dedicated interest in it. Business and 
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industry in the private: sector have become ardent participants in the 
training"- for -muney enterprise. Their ^.nvclvement is well documented in 
the late 1960s during the era of the conglomerates. A small sampling 
of industries including ITT, U«S« Industries, In£«, the Bell and Howell 
Company, Lear Sigler, Xnc#, Litton Industries, Inc#, and a bevy of smaller 
companies such as American (totor Inns started their own schools \/here 
pupils learned various skills for a fee* Since then, some schools 
have fallen by the wayside, but the attractiveness of training for 
profit on the part of the private sector is a very live concern of bcih 
the Federal Trade CoimBissiot whose watch'^dog investigation looks at 
integrity and business practices, and the Washington Post whose con*- 
clusions result from months of reporting the profits-seeking sector in 
the Post's recent series, "iflie Knowledge Hustlers The government, it 
states, has failed to protect both young Americans and the taxpayer from 
fraud and needless financial losses. 

The multibillion-dollar industry has thousands of 
members, from mom-and-pop secretarial schools in small 
Southern towns to nationwide chains and correspoiuienca 
course factories owned by International Telei^ione ami 
Telegraph, Control Data, Bell and Howell, Montgomery 
Ward and other large corporations. 

While enrollment figures vary widely, the Federal 
Trad.' Cormission has estimated that industrywide total 
at more than 3 million 8tudents**^hich would be at 
least one* third of che total for all public and private 
no^-profit colleges and universities. Bell and Hcwell 
alone recently reported 150,000 students in its corres- 
pondence courses and another 10,000 in classrooms, i^ich 
would make it as large as the entire University of 
Crlifcrnia system#^^ 

Thus, there seems to be a great deal of credence to the newer 
cliches-'-'^everyone is in the training act," and "vocational education 
is good for everyone." Vocational cfducation is popular, indeed. 

For too long, too many vocational educators have resented the role 
and domination of the U.S. Office of Ed ication regardless of the strong 
attachment to the reic^ursable program felt by the Congress and the ad"* 
ministration. Unfortuni&tely, few officials have is^rshnlled sufficient 
cloat to improve the situation. The professional attitude, and it is 
not reserved and confined to that of the vocationalist, has been 
sharpened by the dual administration of nmnpower training* It is truly 
an ungainly problem to revi^ the historic and original conunission of 
the Office of Education, nai^ly, the role of statistician of the nation's 
schools and its current pcwer in the control of education » Congress 



^^"Major Concerns Finding Profits in Vocational Teaching," The 
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periodically has investigated the efficiency of USOE^s 1910 camaissionp 
and it is still asking the question in this age of data processing and 
the high spedd computer. 

ED STATISTICS IN **S0R8Y STATE^" PERKINS SAYS . "The col- 
lection and dissemination of educational statistics today 
is in a sorry state/' House General &iucation Subcoinitittee 
Chainnan Carl Perkins (C-Ky.) told Office of Education 
representatives recently as he asked their vievs on legis- 
lation he is introducing to improve the situation* And while 
Education Coimnissioner John Ottina insistud there is '*no 
need" for specific legislation such as Perkins* 13991« 
cosponsored by ranking Cmsaaittee Republican Albert Quie 
(Minn.}f he did concede that there is room for improve- 
tuent in 0E*8 current operations • The pro{H>s^ bill %rould 
require IIBJ to study and report on Federal education 
statistics* 

"They're A Little Old^" Ottina Admits » The "as of" date 
of statistical publications issued by OE*s National Center 
for Education Statistics is generally about 26 months 
earlier than the date of release t Ottina said* and the 
time range is from 9 months ("a quick turnaround") to 
four years 

At least one nairs commentator has quipped that it is easier to pass 
a new law than it is to change a bureaucrat's method of operations « The 
reporting of statistics may be a case in fwint. Other influences of the 
Office of Education and its leadership are equally far-reaching and irore 
pervasive. The Congress itself seen^ to be confused about the role it 
would choose for the Office of Educatlon-~a fi(K)ney"-dispenslng machine or 
an effective strategy for refomlng American education* The profession 
of education seenus to listen, await, and abide. On occasion, such as 
in the appointment of a new U.S. Commissioner of Education, there is an 
analysis of the huge demands of the job, its priorities, and constraints. 
Samuel Halperin published an analysis of this nature, and its insights 
are typical of the following tight<-rope antics of the Office ^^nd its "new 
man." 

Over the years, then, the bulk of OE*s personnel 
has been devoted tn "getting the mcney out" with as 
little controversy as possible. When Presidents, HfSiJ 
Secretaries, or Commissioners desire "new dirusts" and 
"new leadership," the tendency, rather than to "turn 
existing progranffi around," has been to seek new legis- 
lation mandating the desired innovation. 
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New leaders are unlikely to hold ardently to the 
discretionary priorities of their predecessors while, 
at the same time, they require funds to do their 
**ovn thing" in education* In the insii^tful words of 
former OE research chief James Gallagher, old comit-* 
inentSt "their political glamor worn off have their 
places taken '^y new, bright, and shiny programs that 
are iclished by hope and unsullied by 'Experience* « « • 
The plans designed in past year^ b;coQ^ the victims of 
persons who have no sense of history or respect for prc<- 
grams begun before their entrance upon the scene, but 
who are eager to pursue their own pet projects 'to make 
their own mark' in Washington." ^5 

The U«S« Office of Education's rule and its domination cast in this 
context, then, is disastrous to vocational education and its profession* 
Perhaps to a lesser extent, the same pr^icament with another bureaucracy, 
in fact, two bureaucracies, has been the lot of n^npower training, tiore 
profound than the welfare and destiny of either vocational Vacation or 
manpower training, what is the net result to the intended benefactors of 
the programs? 
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SUMMARY 



The profession of education ami particularly that of vocational 
education is complex and frequently confusing. The confusion is made 
more complex by the advent of unionism and its effects upon the organi- 
ration of all educational personnel at all levels. The current state of 
the nation* s economy will have a strong influence on the ultimte organi- 
zation of the profession. The two central Issues, self-governance and 
control of education, generally are not recognized by professionals 
theciselves. 

Traditionally, vocaelonal education has organized itself along the 
lines of federal legislation and administration; the orgauization of 
vocational education has been dominated by the Office of Education and 
its regulations and their influence upon state departments of education. 
The hallmark of an integrated profession suggests quite the opposite 
organization and influence. Consequently, the influence of the federal 
program of reimbursement has inhibited and te^de political the development 
of programs for the preparation of professional personnel, curriculum 
thrust and revision, and meaningful research and its utilization. 

Many vocational educators are enthusiastic about the manpower train- 
ing piogram, its flexibility, its provision of equipment for training 
programs, and perhaps most of all for its concentration upon the needs 
of its trainees and clientele. These voc tional educators, many of whom 
are full time employees of the manpower p^/gram, have some reservations 
regarding the acceptance of the disadvantaged and other target groups by 
vocational education. These reservations imply that vocational education 
has developed a stronger overriding concern for the clientele of post- 
secondr.ry programs— an "upward bound" thrust cifmpensfitlng for the 
downgraded image of the past, which has not been dispelled. 

The ever-present criticism, meddling by the federal government in 
local affairs, seems to be a persistent complaint and irritation of local 
vocational educators. 

The findings and recommendations of Project Baseline Include the 
following: (1) there is costly duplication; (2) coordination and cooper- 
ation are working well in some states; (3) good success is seen in CAflPS 
committees and state manpower agencies; (4) duplication of resources is a 
major problem; (3) coordination is lacking in welfare and training pro- 
visions and operations; (6) the "drifting" trainee is a continuing 
problem; and (7) federal funds are misdirected. 

The development of vocational education over the past decade has 
attracted increased Interest and support among the public ai^ private 
sectors of the economy. While the chief motivation has been finanlcal 
profit, other charismatic features have gained broad appeal: career 
education* renewal, competency-based and performance-based objectives, 
and innovation. These factors, together with a growing recognition that 
vocational education is especially pertinent to the nature and ethic of 
work In America, have bestowed great popularity on the field. Despite the 
development and growing popularity of vocational education and manpower 
training, they have won dubious recognition in th^ Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Office of Education. This enigma continues 
to be a sensitive irritation, however old, to some vocationalists. 
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CHAPTER IV 



IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THIS REPORT 

Possibly some, a»ay, or all of the la^licaclons and reconmendations 
of this report already are affected to varying degrees by the emergence 
of CETA in 1973, the transition of MDTA to CETA, and the current review 
and evaluation of federal legislation for vocational education. No doubt, 
political and administrative influences upon the two prograj» will not be 
as obvious as the mid which may have been cast In CETA or the design of 
vocational education after oversigjit. It is hoped that the two will be 
complen^ntary and unconpetitive, that, suffering the rigors of revenue 
sharing, the transition of MDTA to CETA will be expedited and new voca- 
tional education legislation will be ^lacted with effective and ample 
appropriations. 

It is apparent that Congress continually must examine sanpotrar 
training and vocational education, not as separate entities, but as an 
Integrated vehicle of manpower policy. Regardless of the twelve years 
of MDTA and the recent passage of CETA, the fonailation of ii»npower policy 
is fragmented and patched not unlike the legislation which has supported 
it and vocational education over the years. The National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education also has an unique and strategic role. As a third 
agent, vocationallsts, in spite of the coi^lex nature of the vocational 
education comaamity, have the educational and political potential to 
assist Congress and the NACVE in the determination of policy and the 
lQq>lementation of training and education. 

Implications and recommendations for the future are seen readily in 
the glaring issues of both vocational education and manpower developii»nt. 
Genuine solutions are more difficult to con» by. Levi tan and Mangum indi- 
cate that the issues are historic, unresolved, and critical. 

(1) Should the program's objectives eo^haslze upgrading 
the labor force or rehabilitating the dis^vantaged? 

(2) What are the relative advantages, and what should be 
the balance between Institutional training and OJT? 

What should be the relative federal and state roles in 
policy and operation? 

(4) Is a permanent program needed, and what should be its 
nature and slze?^ 

With all of the economic, social, and political discords of our time, 
it is probably later than we thii^ for opportune evaluation and action 
fov the future. It is very evident that Congress needs to deal with uni- 
fication of the vocational program Itself and its relation to education 



^Levitan and Mangua, 0£. cit . , p. 88. 
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at all levels. Realistically , Coagress cannot reconcile all of the ^tty 
bickering aiiK?ng multi-level and multi-specializations of vocational edu- 
cation and the manpowt!r program. But the determination of policy, inte- 
gration of administration, and assui^tion of responsibility will go a 
long way in sim>othing off the rough edges of many aspects of both programs. 
If, indeed, we have had our era of trial and experli^ntation in both 
manpower training and vocational education, it would seem that there must 
be a new and viable synthesis for effective progras^ in the immediate 
future. 

The National Advisory Coimcil on Vocational Education should have an 
especially strategic role in examining all of the hindsight and foresight. 
Most important, it seems to speak with a voice of spirit and mission, 
possibly unorthodox for the acceptance of the traditional vocational edu- 
cator. But pragmatic it is, and the voice of realism is greatly needed 
in occupational education, whatever form it takes, today and in the future. 
NACVE^s acknowledged and legal commission, if not outwardly a buffer for 
the Office of Education's disregard and default of the stewardship of vo- 
cational education, is evaluation . Its voice should be in the forefront 
of practitioner views of vocational education, and its mission should be 
strongly flavored by the forthrightness which it has shown in the past. 
Linkages with the chain of state advisory councils should support and 
reinforce its effectiveness in representing the needs of Americans and a 
dedicated, efficient national system to meet them. 

There is a postulate of all vocational and manpower programs. One 
cannot miss the in^lication of the prerequisite and its relation to any 
recommendation for the improvement of the total manpower effort. The 
client < student , or trainee , by whatever name or label he or she may bear, 
is the "human*^ of human resources. Too much of the literature of educa- 
tion and training reflects the extent to which these individuals and 
their target populations fall through the cracks of progr^s, their ad- 
ministrations, and the maze of regulations which seemingly take prece^ 
dence over human welfare and benefit. Along the age continuum, provisions 
especially for youth are meager, and the disregard of decades perpetuates 
many of the conditions which necessitate repeated reiKdies. Surely, edu- 
cators should be able to reconcile their differences for the sake of our 
youth and the future* 

With the new CETA, nonetheless with the future of vocational educa- 
tion, there is an Impressive concern for judging the effectiveness of 
programs and provisions. Judgei^nt of this nature usually is couched in 
the language of evaluation, assessment, appraisal, accreditation, and the 
n^st recent coinage, accountability. While the terminology has its 
peculiar function, the essential component of responsibility easily is 
shifted and passed over. There remains the implication that there is a 
process which is vital and a product to be determined and that Congress 
should reckon strongly with monitoring quantity and quality, even though 
the latter is especially difficult to define, let alone determine. In 
the past, vocational education has supported efforts to examine the 
process and product of programs. However, there is a dubious relation- 
ship between these self-iiiq)osed reviews and the actual pay-off to the 
student, a present concern for "the interest of the public.** It begs a 
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very serious question of the future « '*When and to what eKtent will the 
Congress ultlioately demand a strict accounting for all of Its measures 
and provisions In the public and private sectors for all aspects of the 
vast job training enterprise?" Full accountability has fsan> tangents and 
coi^onents: skill In evalu£.tlon; administration of the responsibility; 
making adjustments in operation and instruction; and training of personnel 
Involved In the process. One need of both manpower training and vocational 
education is crystal clear, and both the Congress and NACVE should face 
up to it. The success of both programs will be related directly to the 
quality of personnel who operate them, and it will demai^ a great deal 
more than the lip-service that has been paid to the value and coQ^)etency 
of Instructors and other operating personnel. Outside of th^ unusual 
effort of Congressman Carl Perkins in the late sixties to puL teeth in 
the preparation of vocational personnel, there seems to be little concern 
and recognition of the need* Regardless of his effort and the noble 
authorizations of Title II of the Vocational Education Amendo^nts of 1968, 
subsequent levels of appropriations, farming out the personnel preparation 
function to the Office of Education Bureau of Professional Personnel 
Development, and political attltv^es of state departments of education 
have woefully neglected or watered down the function. The stager discre- 
tionary QK>r ,'y which has been attached to the taken effort since 1968 has 
been diverted by lISOE*s enchantn^nt with the charisma of career education 
and the determination to what extent vocational fimds should pay for it. 
By and large, funding and administration of vocational research and 
curriculum development have followed a similar confused political course 
of events. 

ft 

The Issue of responsibility and accountability is complicated by 
the pitfalls of decentralization and revenue sharing of the manpower pro- 
gram, as well as the possibility that the vocational program may esd^race 
consolidation grant funding in the new federalism. A policy statement 
of the Committee for Economic Development suggests a recoimnendatlon which 
the fed&ral government should observe. It seems to be im}re appropriate 
today thau it was in 1970. 

Within guidelines established by the federal plan, 
state and local agencies should have responsibility for 
planning and administering manpoirar developn^nt progran^. 
However, because many state and local govemix^nts lack 
capacity either for planning or for vigorous adminis- 
tration, the federal government should retain responsi*^ 
billty for reviewing and approving those state and local 
manpower development plans which will be federally 
funded, and of monitoring the administrative effective- 
ness of ongoing programs* Finally, the federal government 
should be prepared to take the initiative in establishing 
manpower development programs in regions that are incapable 
of providing their own.^ 



Research and Policy Conanittee, Training and Jobs for the Urban Poor , 
A Statement on National Policy (New York: Committee for Economic Develop- 
sffint, July 1970), p. 16. 
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In reinforceo^nt of the Comnittee for Economic Developffient ^ s stand t 
Levitan and Taggart have strong reservations of local autonomy* "On the 
other handy if the prograias are operated autonoiratisly by local govemn^ntSf 
community groups ^ich now deliver manpower services and are often a use^ 
ful countervailing force against city halls^ will wither away." 

Perhaps an evm greater problem from the standpoint of eval«- 
uatlng social experimentation is that as control is de- 
centralized, and as block grants are increasingly used* It 
will become even m)re difficult to measure the aggregate Im^ 
pact of federal flK)nies» to test alternate approaches* or to 
find out whether desired ends are being served. It is no 
accident that the best statistics to date are available for 
the federally operated Job Corps program, while the worst 
are those of decentralised efforts* such as the Vocational 
Education and community action programs. 

In summary f the ten-point reccn^iendation and plan of Kruger se^ to 
offer a viable blueprint for the comprehensive plannlt^ of the manpower 
training and vocational education delivery system. His testlTOny* al- 
though it was made In 1972 and adjustn^nts have been made» is still rele- 
vant. The following includes major implications and recommendations for 
manpower training and policy developn^nt: 

1. Consolidation of programs. 

2. Mandated groups of workers to be served. 

3. A meaningful and manageable role for the Federal t State 
and local governronf^ agencies and non*-profit agencies 
involved in the planning and delivery of manpower services. 

4. A more pronounced role for the State either through 
designating the go^mor as the State Manpower Agent 
or throu^ nsndatlng a state cosqprehensive manpower 
agency. 

5. New institutional arrangements to foster and Improve 
federal-state-local governmental relations through a 
Manpower Review Board or some similar arrangement. 

6. Clarification of the role of public service employment 

(a) assign it a permanent role in the nation's manpower 

prografitts 

(b) eliminate the transitional requirement 

(c) utilize regional unemployment data as the trigger 
fl^chanism 



3 

Levitan and Taggart^ o£^. cit . > p. 70. 
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7. Improve the functioning of the labor loarket 

(a) national computerised job bank 

(b) better labor and job market information 

(c) encouraging development o^ one-stop canters 
to provide n^npowt^r services 

8. Improve tl^ delivery uf manpower services 

(a) mandating accountability 

(b) establishing some kind of due process fi^chanism 
and providing for applicant ri^ts and responsi-* 
bilities 

(c) s»re emphasis on staff training including 
inter- agency training 

9 • Funding 

(a) adequate level of funding 

(b) advance funding 

10. Establishment of a National Institute for Manpower 
Policy.^ 

More specific to the nature and purpose of this report t although the 
above ideas and recomn^dations of Kruger are pertinent to the vocational 
education program, the Baseline Report recomi^nds a aeries of actions 
which should be taken. Its recoss^ndations are the result of two years 
of activity and study of the status and future of the vocational and man- 
power training programs; in-depth information and documentation of the 
recommendations are detailed in its publications* The following is a 
ten-point summary: 

1 . Legal and administrative coordination of all Federally 
su pported manpower and vocational education pro^aros 
should be established . 

2. A higher proportion of federal appropriation should be 
allocated for vocational education . 

3. Post-secondary and adult prog^rams should receive first 
priority in an increase of Federal experditures for 
vocational education . 

4. Vocational education at the secondary level should 
continue to place increasing emphasis on clusters 
of occupatlonally related programs . 

5. Congress and the State legislatures should provide 
some kind of special funding for a follow-up system 
in all institutions where Federal and State funds 
are used to prepare ..persons for engloyment . 




^Kruger, og.- clt . t p. 20. 



6« The recoifflttendatlons made last year that Conaress and 
the U, St Office of Education begin consideration 
Immediately of a new national education information 
system are being acted upon # 

7. The use of Federal reporting forms in vocational 
education^ with their problems in definitions and 

c omiami cat ions ^ should be discontinued, and the forms 
replaced by a national uniform reporting and account'- 
in^ sy3tem » 

8. realistic definitions of "disadvantaged*^ and 
handicapped should be , (de veloped which can be applied 

logically to educational and eTOloyment training re- 
quirementst and used uniformly by all local and state 
educational agencies > 

9. Congress and the U> S# Office of Education should 
either redefine the terms "post-secondary'* and "adult" 
so that accurate and tmiform data can be reported by 
the States y or new tenainolpig y more appro p riate for the 
enrollment of persons ^ beyond the secondary level should 
be adopted ^ 

10. National level research should be undertaken to 

uncover the variables in educational gana^ement and 
in the general environment which contribute to each 
State's performance *^ 

SUMMARY 

The implications and recoms^ndations to Congress, the National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Education, and the vocational cuxmnunity 
at large, representing over a decade of experience with manpower train* 
ing, are readily identified in the literature. The recent passage of 
CETA and the ongoing review of the progress of vocational education, 
while they may have probletmsatical effects on the unification of the two 
programs, do hold promise for improvement and greater effectiveness. To 
what extent revenue sharing in CETA and consolidation grant funding in 
vocational education will thwart or imples^nt the totality of Congres- 
sional intent for manpower training will remain a question of large 
magnitude. Hopefully there will be unification and the assusq>tion of 
federal responsibility at the expenne of expedient political action. If 
the last twelve years of manpower training (mid vocational education) 
have been characterized by trial and error or social experimentation, a 
realistic synthesis of the training design as it is relate to manpower 
policy should be forthcoming at an early date. 

Four basic Issues are historic, tmresolved, and critical: (1) What 
is the prin» objective of manpower training, rehabilitating the disad- 



^Lee and Sartin, Vol. II, o£. cit . , p. 374-77. 
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vantaged or upgrading the labor force? (2) What are the roles (and what 
are the advantages) of institutional training and on-the-job training? 
(3) In terms of policy and operation* what should be the federal and 
state roles? (4) Is the training program a stop-gap device^ or should 
there be a pero^nent program? 

Leadership and stewardship of the training program is not the ex- 
clusive province of the U« S. l^parto^nt of Labor and the Manpower Ad- 
ministration. NACVE should make determined and strategic efforts to 
assert that the program is educational » and it should not be shunted 
to an alternative educational track for sorse Americans. The voice of 
the Council sine** 1968 has been refreshingly blunt , forthright, and 
agressive, and it. has engendered enthusiastic and strong support for 
its proclamations. The research, study, and publications of Project 
Baseline, now in its third year, have produced what appear to be sound 
documentation and interpretation for a series of viable resolutions of 
inadequacies and recommendations for the future. Hopefully as a product 
of its third year of research and study, there will be additional data, 
analysis, and interpretation for re-direction of the vocational educa- 
tion and manpower training progran^. The most recent recommendations of 
Project Baseline emphasize the following adjustments: (1) coordination 
of all manpower and vocational programs; (2) vocational education should 
receive a higher allocation of appropriations; (3) first priority for 
increased funding should go to post-secondary and adult vocational pro- 
grams; (4) special funding is needed for follow-up of persons prepared 
for employment by all institutions which use federal and state funds; (5) 
a new, uniform reporting and accounting system should be established; (6) 
new definitions for "disadvantaged" and "handicapped" should be developed 
and used uniformly by all state and local educational agencies for appli- 
cation to educa^tional and employ^nt training requirements; (7) new termi- 
nology is needed for reporting of data of enrollment for adult and post- 
secondary populations of programs; and (8) there should be national 
research on the 'rariables of educational management and its general 
envlronn^nt which are related to individual states and their performance* 

Vocational education and manpower training and development are not 
antithetical and competitive; they are compatible and should be support- 
ive of each other in mutual dedication to the main objective of training 
in the nation's policy for manpower. Essentially, dedication musu be to 
the citizens of As^rica, the is^rovement of life and living for them, 
and their optimum growth and productivity in our democracy. This goal 
should be ei^raced by the vocational education coimminity as it assists 
in the design of education for work, the operation and appraisal of pro- 
grams, and the general stewardship of vocational education before the 
Congress and the nation. 
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^4 
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M9 
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< A vrf4^ htfr'j cm i}*U tot fl*cal yr»r» |!i70'7S only. 



* Source: ManpoyftT Report of the President , transmitted to Congress April 1974, 
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13 
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1.0 

.1 
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HI 
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U4 

27.5 
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27.0 
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32.4 
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H4 
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♦Source: Manpower Report of the Presldent t transmitted to Congress April 1974. 
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♦Source: Manpower Report of the President , transmitted to Ccngreas April 1974 • 
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Table ^-8. CHorarterisHcf of Setected Growpf of Trainees Enrotled in MDTA IntHtyHonal Trainins Prosromt, 

Fiscal Year 1973 * 
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C7 
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&5 
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ts 
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14.6 
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^4 
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&0 
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&6 
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16.5 


4.7 
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^4 
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U5 
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6.0 


&2 
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23L3 
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24.7 
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42 6 


12.8 


sa5 


27.0 


31.3 


17.8 


4.1 


5ft 7 


71.6 


.8 


I&l 


13.7 


1&7 


81.3 


44.4 


17.9 




32.3 


11.6 


4.7 


11.9 


37.1 


32.7 


28.4 


7.8 


20.0 


2^0 


21.0 


17.4 


14.6 


17.5 


16.1 
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27.5 
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31.0 


5l6 


,7 
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8.5 
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9.6 


41.0 
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41.9 
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2.3 


.6 
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.7 


1.0 
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13.7 
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^4 
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C4 
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45.4 

a9 
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52.5 
44.6 
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a3 

38.9 
27.9 
33.3 



2.3 
3.2 
88.0 
48.4 
5.1 



58.8 
41.2 



81.8 
1&3 



15.7 
22.7 
17.3 
13.3 
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7.0 
4.5 
9.8 



46.3 

4ao 

13L7 



88.5 
&5 
US 
1.3 



25.4 
22.7 
16.8 
32.9 
2.3 

76.4 
75.9 
19.6 
11.9 
12.0 
97.9 



34.7 
1.3 
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7.3 
&I 



66.3 
33.7 
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14.7 
43.4 

2a3 

1&9 



64.6 
12.8 
2.6 

&6 
85.4 

5.3 
39.3 



2.5 
2.9 
13.9 
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26.0 
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77.1 
22.9 



2.1 
3.7 
4,8 
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15,0 
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^Source; Manpower Report of the President t transmitted to Congress April 1974. 
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